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Preface 


Following the publication of my first two books, Simply .. Wing Chun Kung Fu (The 
Crowood Press, 2003) and Wing Chun Kung Fu: The Wooden Dummy (The 
Crowood Press, 2008), | have had many requests from my peers, my Wing Chun 
friends and my training partners to write a third book on the weapons training of 
the Wing Chun system ~ the Wing Chun knives and the long pole form. 

Continuing the theme of the first two books, my intention and desire is to share 
the learning experience, insight and knowledge that | have been fortunate enough 
to gain through ten years of study in the UK and a further twenty-three years of trav~ 
elling to Hong Kong to study Wing Chun intensively 

My concer in writing about training with the knives and the long pole is that it 
is extremely difficult to illustrate accurately the complex positions and movements 
ofthe weapons forms with photographs. In order to explain and demonstrate these 
movements fully, they need to be depicted or explained in the context of an appli- 
cation. This immediately leads to several problems, the first being that one per- 
son's interpretation of an application of a technique or movement may be different, 
is highly debatable 


whether the weapons forms have any need for explanation in terms of application 


even contradictory, to another's interpretation. Furthermore, 


in the twenty-first century, as there is no direct application today outside of a class- 
room environment 

In writing this book, | hope to be able to satisfactorily explain and describe the 
in-depth movements and principles behind the movements of both the knife and 
long pole forms, giving examples with concise explanations that enhance the learn- 


ing of these forms. 


In order to continually progress and develop in Wing Chun, itis vital to under- 
stand what you are doing, how you should do it and the reason and theory behind 
each technique, position and movement. | have therefore attempted as far as pos- 
sible to explain and demonstrate each of the movements and techniques simply 
and clearly, where appropriate or possible using applications as an example of how 
they can be applied in order to enhance the learning and appreciation of the move- 
ment, rather than as the definitive way they should be applied. 

In my many years of studying Wing Chun in Hong Kong | have been very fortu- 
nate and privileged to meet and watch many senior Wing Chun Sifus teach and 
practise. As well as my teacher, Ip Chun, | have witnessed his brother Ip Ching, 
Wong Shun Leung, Siu Yuk Men and Chu Shong Tin demonstrate/teach the pole 
form and, interestingly, each one does the form differently. The core elements are 
the same, but the sequence, footwork and even the techniques themselves vary, 
sometimes quite considerably. 

| cannot and will not comment on the differences, why they differ, nor on which 
form may be ‘better’. However, each Sifu | spoke to told me the same story; the dif. 
fering sequences of the forms are largely irrelevant, particularly as they are no 
longer practised for actual combat. What is important is to train the movements to 
develop the core elements of power usage and focus, improved stance structure 
and increased forearm strength. The other key element is the control of such an 
unbalanced and unwieldy weapon, enhancing the need for total body control and 


pristine accuracy of movement. 


The sequence of the forms shown and discussed in this book reflects that 
taught by my Sifu, Ip Chun, during many hours of intensive training at his home in 


Hong Kong. Whilst | accept the forms depicted may not exactly match the 


sequences taught by other Wing Chun Sifus, itis nevertheless my sincere hope that 
each reader will appreciate and enjoy the content of this book, rather than being 
distracted by any differences and the trivialities of whether the names, spellings, 
translations of the techniques differ from their own, 

Furthermore, it is my hope that the reader can look beyond whether the se- 
quence of the forms matches their own or that of their teacher and be able to see 
and appreciate the commonalities and similarities at the core of Wing Chun. 

The aim of this book is to provide a reference and checklist for all Wing Chun 
(Wing Tsun, Ving Tsun) practitioners. Each practitioner will then be able to explore 
freely their own applications, whilst still adhering to the basic core principles and 
shapes of the system and the forms. The structures in Wing Chun are simply tools 
that, if fully understood in terms of shape, energy, structure and inherent lines of 
strength and weakness, may be deployed in a multitude of ways and scenarios 

| have again chosen to spell Wing Chun and the names of the techniques in the 
way of Ip Chun Sifu. Throughout this book | shall use the names of each technique 
or movement simply as a point of reference in order to discuss the shapes, struc- 
tures and energies; furthermore, the ‘definitions’ and their ‘translations’ are in- 
cluded simply to assist in gaining a greater understanding of the technique or 
movement. 

| must, of course, emphasize that it is not possible to learn the forms or their 
applications from this, or any other, book; rather | have written this book to supple- 
ment the knowledge gained through regular training with a qualified teacher. 

1 


book does not represent a concl 


nin my training or teaching, for that is 
continually improving and developing. Nor does this book make any pretence to be 


the definitive ‘style’ or methodology of the Wing Chun system; rather it lays out for 


all to share the culmination of more than thirty-three years of research and training 
in the Wing Chun system. 

| believe that this is a book for all senior Wing Chun students and instructors. It 
is not steeped in any martial arts mysticism. It does not discuss personal prefer- 
ences, nor does it delve into the personalization that each student must undertake 
to make the system work for the individual. It is a definitive, scientific and technical 
analysis of the weapons of the Wing Chun system 

{tis .. simply... Wing Chun Kung Fu Weapons Training. 


Shaun Rawcliffe: the man behind the martial artist 


Much has been written about Shaun’s martial arts history in the martial arts press 


and on numerous websites: he is a three times ‘Combat Hall of Fame’ inductee 


and awarde 


: he is certified both in the UK and in Hong Kong: there is even a 
Wikipedia page dedicated to him! 

What is not so well known, however, is the man behind the martial arts instruct 
tor. They say that a man is the sum of his experiences, so here are some of those 
missing pieces . 

Shaun is the walking personification of WYSIWYG ~ notorious as a straight- 
talking, blunt Yorkshireman, On leaving Harrogate Grammar School, he studied 
architecture at the University of Central England. These studies were to enhance 
Shaun's own exploration and analysis of Wing Chun structure, applying engi- 
neering as well as architectural principles to gain deeper levels of understanding of 
the structure, shape and geometry of the system. Shaun developed an almost sixth 
sense when it comes to exploiting the smallest structural weakness in an oppo- 
nent’s stance or technique, making his Chi Sau as much a martial science, as an 
art. 

Shaun supplemented his student income by drifting into general security work ~ 
nothing too adventurous, mostly basic crowd control at venues. On a holiday in 
Tunisia, however, fate intervened when he was approached whilst training on a 
beach and was later offered the opportunity to stay and work with a Saudi-based 
professional security team. Always the opportunist, Shaun accepted and spent the 
next eighteen months in North Africa and Saudi Arabia learning a very different new 


trade, often in hazardous conditions. From this apprenticeship and the training it 


offered, Shaun was able to work and train alongside the Sultan of Oman's forces, 
the Gurkhas and with British ex-Special Forces specialist training teams. Shaun be- 
came proficient in a whole raft of skills including defensive driving, survival, body 
language, CQB (close-quarters combat), corporate and executive protection, threat 
assessment and analysis, audio/electronic countermeasures and weapons sys- 
tems, gradually gaining a reputation and steady work as a CPO (close protection 
officer), and eventually starting his own security business. 

His unarmed combat and CQB skills were enhanced by combat training with ex- 
perts in various fields and martial arts training with such important instructors as 
Dan Inosanto, Larry Hartsell and Chris Kent, in addition to seminars and training 
sessions with many senior Wing Chun practitioners, 

Shaun rarely discusses his security work and is respected for this confiden- 
tiality; however, he was caught on a TV documentary providing close protection to 
Gynthia Rothrock at several martial arts shows and during TV appearances. For six 
years Shaun and his team also provided high-profile front-line security for the Inde- 
pendence Day celebrations at Winfield House, the personal residence of the US 
ambassador in Britain, working with the ambassador's protection team and the US 
Secret Service, in cooperation with the Metropolitan Police Service and Diplomatic 
Protection Group (S016). 


Fig 5 Close protection for Cynthia Rot 


With typical self-deprecating candour, Shaun admits 


thing goes right - and he has the 


itself and pen 


mizes reality v 


remedial skills, although always ready to render assistance to any student in pain 
or discomfort. 

‘Around 1990, realizing that the threat of cyber attack was as serious as the phys- 
ical threat to an individual or their business, Shaun trained as a Certified Ethical 
Hacker (penetration tester) and migrated from physical security into ICT security, 
working for various government bodies, pen testing and as part of Tiger teams. He 
first gained his MCSE, earned Chartered IT Professional status, and now works as a 
manager in the world of ICT. 

Physical security work is no longer Shaun's main occupation, and neither is 


teaching Wing Chun. Instead he holds to the philosophy that quality, and not quan- 


ity, is better maintained by not being required to teach martial arts fora living. 

Shaun never gives less than 100 per cent: his approach to life is that there are 
no obstacles ~ only challenges to be met and overcome. 

Martial arts are about personal development and progression and Shaun re- 
flects this philosophy in his personal life. Every year he sets himselfa challenge, ei- 
ther recreational or professional, such as qualifying as a PADI scuba diver, passing 
his 1AM and RoSPA advanced dri 
MENSA. It is rare that Shaun fails to achieve his goal and not only does he apply 


ig tests or becoming a registered member of 


the same determination to his martial arts, he actively encourages every one of his 
students to recognize and realize their own potential. A natural showman, Shaun 
shows impeccable timing with throwaway one-liners. His sense of humour is irre- 
pressible, albeit politically incorrect on occasion. He believes that people learn bet- 
ter when they laugh, whether itis ICT, security or a streetwise martial art 

Work hard, play hard and train hard should be Shaun Raweliffe’s motto, as well 


as his answerphone messagel 


Gee Higham 

(Midlands Tai Chi Ch'uan) 
Adapted from an article first 
published in Qi Magazine 


1 Introduction 


Training in Hong Kong 


Since 1989 | have made thirty-six trips to Hong Kong to train with my Sifu, Ip 


Chun. For the first six years all my Wing Chun training was held one to one at Ip 


Chun Sifu’s home on the Ping Shek Estate in the Ngau Chi Wan area of New 
Kowloon. In 1989 that meant travelling for up to an hour, depending on the traffic 
first by bus from my temporary home on Repulse Bay Road on the south side of 
Hong Kong Island to Central, and then by MTR (Hong Kong’s underground) to the 
Choi Hung stop on Kowloonside. Later the journeys were a little shorter as | stayed 


‘ria Harbour. 


in Wan Chai on the north side of Hong Kong Island, overlooking V 


Sifu Ip Chun is now in his late eighties and focuses more o 


e he: 


and benefits of Wing Chun, particularly through the forms and Chi Sau. However, 
in those early years of my training, when he was in his sixties, he was much more 
focused on how | made techniques work in application, since my personal focus in 


Wing Chun training was very much on practicality: how to apply each tect 


practical combat. In Sifu Ip Chun, | found somecr 


10 had the amazing ability to 


teach a technique technically and then work with me to de 


p and appreciate its 
successful utilization in practical application 
During the morning two-hour training sessions, Sifu and | practised Gung Lik 


within Chi Sau to develop structure, elbow energy and energy redirection. Some- 


times Leung Ting Kwok, Law Kam Tak or Lam Seung Cheung would come to Chi 


‘Sau with me, so that Sifu could watch me. 


noon, | practised Siu Nim Tao, Chum Kiu and Biu Tze for several 


hours with Sifu ob: 


ving and correcting each structure and transitional move 
ment. Every evening | studied either the wooden dummy or the Baat Cham Dao for 


Fig 7 Training in Hong Kong, 1989. 


Sifu's flat is modest, so while Sifu and | practised Chi Sau or | went through the 


empty hand forms (Saam Kuen Tou) in the centre of the room, his eldest son lay 


on the bed itch TV around us. Sifu’s wife, S-Mo, would sit in the door- 


ng to 


ching us and providing many welcome cups of Bo Lei Cha (Chinese tea) 


Even though the temperature was often 30°C or more and the relative humidity way 
up in the nineties, the air conditioning was rarely on, although the ceiling fan did 
move the warm humid air ... downwards! 

Sifu’s wooden dummy is located in what is in effect a large enclosed balcony, 
directly opposite the kitchen area. There was no air conditioning or ceiling fan in 
that area and it very was hot and humid. Often the window was open so the hot 
draught was mixed with the sound of traffic from the Kwun Tong Highway, 13, 
floors below, and of aircraft since the flat overlooked the cargo terminal of the old 
Kai Tak airport. 

When it was unbearably hot in Sifu’s home, we would practise outside in a bas- 
ketball court adjacent to the flats. | once noticed several elderly men watching in- 
tently from a bench nearby. Sifu explained that these people lived in the same 
apartment block and were fellow students of Grandmaster Ip Man. He added tha 


although they did not teach Wing Chun, they were fascinated to watch a ‘gwailo’ 
(the Chinese term for a white foreigner, literally translating as ‘ghost man or ‘white 
ghost’), practising advanced Wing Chun (or ‘gangster fist’, as they referred to it) 


techniques. 


Baat Cham Dao Training 

Initially | studied the Bat Cham Dao section by section, meticulously drilling each 
of the sections in turn, checking the positions and movements, with Sifu giving a 
running commentary (in Cantonese), physically correcting me and then demon- 
strating himself. On occasions when there was an English-speaking translator, | 
would bombard Sifu with questions on various aspects of the knives, such as the 
correct use of energy, structure and footwork, only to be overloaded by the flow of 


answers and explanations. 
Once | had learned and practised all eight sections of the knives, | then drilled 
the movements repeatedly for hours at a time until my wrists, forearms and shoul- 
ders burnt with fatigue, while Sifu: sat in his canvas director's chair observing, 
advising and correcting. 
Sifu and | would spend hours discussing the knives, the benefits of Baat Cham 
Dao trai 


ing and the practicality, ifany, of the weapons in a modern society. 
The long journey back ‘home’ to Qian Shui Wan (Repulse Bay), or later to Wan 
Chai, gave me ample time to reflect on that day's training and make copious notes. 


itis those notes that have culminated in this third book 


Luk Dim Boon Kwun Tr 


| did not seriously study the pole form in Hong Kong for many years, as | felt there 
were many more important and practical aspects of Wing Chun to train, refine and 
benefit from. In addition, Sifu’s flat, like most in Hong Kong, is modest and train- 
ing the pole there is simply not possible! 

In reality, it was not until 1997 at the Ving Tsun Athletic Association in Mong 
Kok that | first studied the pole form intensively with Sifu. There he split the pole 
form into seven sections (siv-and-a-half sets) and insisted | drill each section inde- 
pendently. Once | had spent hours drilling each of the sections, | was then encour- 


aged to reassemble the sections and drill the entire form. The pole form is rarely 


taught, not because it is a ‘secret’ but because it could be said to be an impractical, 
antiquated weapon in a modern society. It requires a reasonably sized training area 
and is of relatively little benefit compared to the rest of the Wing Chun system. | 


was fortunate to have Sifus Ip Ching, Siu Yuk Men and Tsui Shun Tin present at 


the Ving Tsun Athletic Association on several occasions and was able to discuss 
the merits of the pole form with all four Sifus afterwards over Yum Cha (literally 


‘drink tea’, but usually referring to going to a restaurant for Dim Sum). 
History of Wing Chun Kung Fu 


The historical story of Wing Chun has allegedly been passed down by word of 
mouth over several hundred years, so it seems reasonable to assume that it must 
have been greatly exaggerated and enhanced, and is therefore open to interpre- 
tation. My research in Hong Kong has indeed revealed that much of that history is 
fabrication, exaggeration and fantasy. In fact it was only when Grandmaster Ip Man 
was asked by a Hong Kong martial arts magazine to publish the ‘History’ of Wing 


Chun that he wrote out the story below and it was first set in print. 


History of Wing Chun by Ip Man 


MAREE (ART) FBS 


The founder of the Wing Chun Kung Fu system, Miss Yim Wing Chun was a native 
of Canton [Kwangtung Province] in China. She was an intelligent and athletic young 
girl, upstanding and forthright. Her mother died soon after her betrothal to Leung 
Bok Chau, a salt merchant of Fukien. Her father, Yim Yee, was wrongfully accused 

of a crime and, rather than risk jail, they slipped away and finally settled down at 


the foot of Tai Leung Mountain near the border between Yunan and Szechuan 


provinces. There they earned a living by running a shop that sold bean curd. 

During the reign of Emperor K’anghsi of the Ching Dynasty (1662-1722), Kung 
Fu became very strong in the Siu Lam [Shaolin] Monastery of Mt Sung, in Honan 
Province. This aroused the fear of the Manchu government [a non-Chinese people 
from Manchuria in the north, who ruled China at that time], which sent troops to 
attack the monastery. Although they were unsuccessful, a man named Chan Man 
Wai, a recently appointed civil servant seeking favour with the government, sug- 
gested a plan. He plotted with Siu Lam monk Ma Ning Yee and others who were 
persuaded to betray their companions by setting fire to the monastery while sol- 
diers attacked it from the outside. Siu Lam was burned down, and the monks and 
disciples scattered. Buddhist Abbess Ng Mui, Abbot Chi Shin, Abbot Pak Mei, 


Master Fung To Tak and Master Miu Hin escaped and went their separate ways 
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Figs 8-10 Wing Chun history written by Ip Man. 


Ng Mui took refuge in the White Crane Temple on Mt Tai Leung [also known as 
Mt Chai Har]. It was there she met Yim Yee and his daughter Wing Chun, from 
whom she often bought bean curd on her way home from the market. At fifteen, 


with her hair bound up in the custom of those days to show she was of an age to 


marry, Wing Chun’s beauty attracted the attention of a local bully. He tried to force 
Wing Chun to marry him, and his continual threats became source of worry to 
her and her father. Ng Mui learned of this and took pity on Wing Chun. She agreed 
to teach Wing Chun fighting techniques so she could protect herself. Wing Chun 
followed Ng Mui into the mountains and began to learn Kung Fu. She trained night 
and day until she mastered the techniques. Then she challenged the bully to a fight 
and beat him. 

Ng Mui later travelled around the country, but before she left she told Wing 
Chun to honour the Kung Fu traditions strictly, to develop her Kung Fu after her 
marriage, and to help the people working to overthrow the Manchu government 
and restore the Ming Dynasty. 

‘After her marriage Wing Chun taught Kung Fu to her husband Leung Bok Chau. 
He in turn passed these techniques on to Leung Lan Kwai. Leung Lan Kwai then 
passed them on to Wong Wah Bo. Wong Wah Bo was a member of an opera 
troupe on board a junk, known to Chinese as the Red Junk. Wong worked on the 
Red Junk with Leung Yee Tei 

It so happened that Abbot Chi Shin, who fled from Siu Lam, had disguised him- 
selfas a cook and was then working on the Red Junk. Chi Shin taught the six-and-a- 
half;point long pole techniques to Leung Yee Tei. Wong Wah Bo was close to 
Leung Yee Tei and they shared what they knew about Kung Fu. Together they 
shared and improved their techniques, and thus the six-and-a-half-point long pole 
was incorporated into Wing Chun Kung Fu. 

Leung Yee Tei passed his Kung Fu on to Leung Jan, a well-known herbal doctor 
in Fat Shan. Leung Jan grasped the innermost secrets of Wing Chun, attaining the 


highest level of proficiency. Many Kung Fu masters came to challenge him, but all 


were defeated. Leung Jan became very famous. 

Later he passed his Kung Fu on to Chan Wah Shan, who took me and my elder 
Kung Fu brothers, such as Ng Siu Lo, Ng Chung So, Chan Yu Min and Lui Yu Jai, 
as his students many decades ago. 

It can thus be said that the Wing Chun system was passed on to us in a direct 
line of succession from its origin. | write this history of the Wing Chun system in 
respectful memory of my forerunners. | am eternally grateful to them for passing to 
me the skills | now possess. A man should always think of the source of the water 
as he drinks it; itis this shared feeling that keeps our Kung Fu brothers together. 

Is this not the way to promote Kung Fu, and to project the image of our coun- 
try? 

Ip Man 


Ip Man (1893-1972) 
p Man continued his training until he was fifteen, when he went to Hong Kong to 
pursue his academic studies at St Stephen's College in Stanley. There Ip Man met 
and subsequently began training with Leung Bik, the eldest son of Grandmaster 
Leung Jan. He continued to train with Leung Bik in Hong Kong until the latter's 
death in 1913, after which Ip Man returned to Foshan. 

During the war Ip Man served in the army and later returned to China to take up 
the post of ‘Captain of Local Police Patrols of Namhoi’. In 1949, however, when 
mainland China fell into the hands of the communists, Ip Man left his home and 
eventually settled in Hong Kong. 

Ip Man began teaching Wing Chun full time at the Restaurant Workers Union 
Hall in Sham Shui Po in May 1950. From that 


tial class Grandmaster Ip Man is. 


reputed to have taught many thousands of students over twenty-three years of 
teaching. Many of those students, including his two sons, are now teaching and 


spreading Wing Chun all over the world 


1972 to the Present 

Grandmaster Ip passed away on 1 December 1972 at his home on Tung Choi 
Street, aged 79. Before he died, though, he made an 8mm film of himself per- 
forming the forms and the wooden dummy techniques to preserve Wing Chun in 
its purest form. This was left in trust to his two sons, Ip Chun and Ip Ching. Wing 
Chun continued to be taught in Hong Kong and later outside Hong Kong by the 
Grandmaster's students, including Leung Sheung, Lok Yiu, Chu Shong Tin, Wong. 
Shun Leung, Cheung Cheuk Hing, Kan Wah Chit, Hawkins Cheung, Koo Sang and 


Siu Yuk Men, as well as by Ip Chun and Ip Ching. 


Today Wing Chun is actively taught around the world and the Midlands Wing 


Chun Kuen is proud to be a part of that family and its lineage. 


WHAT IS WING CHUN KUNG FU? 

Wing Chun is a logical, scientific, yet simple Chinese martial art system, developed 
primarily for practical and effective self-defence. It is a result-oriented martial art 
known for its efficiency and economy of movement based upon the natural body 
mechanics of the human musculoskeletal framework. It developed for survival, 
self-defence and damage limitation, rather than for purely attack or for aesthetic ap- 
peal. Wing Chun’s simple and direct shortrange simultaneous attack and defence 
hand techniques, its use of only low kicks and its simple but evasive footwork, 
combined with its logical and scientific methodology, are the reasons why it is fast 


becoming one of the most popular Chinese martial arts around the world. Employ- 
ing several key concepts — sensitivity, contact reflexes, elbow energy and ‘bor- 
rowing’ the opponent's force — Wing Chun emphasizes and utilizes natural and 
efficient body mechanics, eliminating the necessity to use and rely on size and 
strength, and is therefore suitable for anybody, regardless of age, gender or 
physique. 

The Wing Chun system is very simple, having only three empty hand forms: Siu 
Nim Tao, Chum Kiu and Biu Tze. The hand techniques taught in the three forms 
are practised in Chi Sau (sticking hands), a unique exercise that is practised at 
close quarters (real fighting distance), improving reflexes, responses, positions, 
angles, energies and hand techniques, achieving the best defence and counter- 
attack position, Chi Sau is a training exercise, a bridge between forms and fighting, 
father than fixed, so that 


it trains your reactions and direct responses to be naturs 
you can explore freely and safely. 

Supplementing the forms and the Chi Sau are the 116 wooden dummy tech- 
niques (Muk Yan Jong), which include the eight basic kicking techniques. 

Wing Chun training also incorporates two weapon training forms, the six-and-a- 
halfpoint long pole (Luk Dim Boon Kwun) and the eight chopping knives (Baat 
Cham Dao), which are taught only when the student has a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of hand and footwork techniques. 

Wing Chun seeks to ‘feel’ the direction and force of an opponent's attack 
through contact with the arms and legs, teaching the student to occupy the centre- 
line at all times by forming a defensive wedge. 

Unlike some martial arts, which focus selfdefence training on assault targets 


and elaborate, impractical techniques, Wing Chun teaches students how to utilize 


their bodies efficiently to generate more power, through the coordination of move- 
ments, correct use of body structure and focused use of elbow energy. They are 
also taught how to redirect or neutralize powerful strikes without using brute force, 
such as by hard blocking techniques. Additionally students are encouraged to ana- 
lyse and question the reason for movements. Due to the scientific nature of the 
Wing Chun system, a thorough understanding of the art is necessary before stu- 
dents can execute the movements properly and indeed remember them long-term. 
wa 


ing is aimed at sharpening mental and physical skills, additionally offering 
relaxation, concentration and awareness as an integral part of the system. As one 
might expect of a Chinese martial art, Wing Chun training also provides the broad- 
er health benefits of mental relaxation and stress management alongside physical 


exercise, 


WHAT ARE FORMS? 

Forms, sometimes known as patterns or katas, are a solo performance of preset 
sequences of movements that practise, refine and instil a set of structures, ener 
gies, body mechanics, principles and techniques. In Wing Chun there are no direct 


applications of these movements and the forms do not teach the Wing Chun prac- 


titioner how to apply those techniques as they cannot, nor are they intended to, 
represent the fluid, unpredictable interaction with another person while under the 
threat, duress and stress that is self-defence 

The sequence and order of the movements within the Wing Chun forms are 
somewhat irrelevant, in the same way that the order of the letters in the English 
alphabet is immaterial. In the English alphabet, for example, no three or more con- 


secutive letters form any word: similarly no string of movements within the Wing 


Chun forms define a specific fighting sequence. 

Instead of considering the forms as a method to teach combinations or to pro- 
vide answers to problems in real application, the forms should be regarded as a 
physical alphabet, a string or collection of tools logically collated so that the move- 
ments flow smoothly and logically from one position to the next 

The solo practice of the Wing Chun forms provides the practitioner with a pre- 
set list of positions and movements that enable them to train for ‘perfect’ posi- 
tions, something that is not possible when relating the techniques to a partner or 
‘opponent. As soon as the practitioner trains with a partner, their ‘perfect’ positions 
become compromised, as they have to compensate for their partner's size, reach, 
power, momentum and so on. 

In a real confrontation, a practitioner's positions and techniques will be diluted 
even further, as they then have to compensate for other factors such as an oppo- 
nent's aggression, the possibility of multiple attackers, unfamiliar territory and 
whether the attackers are armed or unarmed 

Once learned within the forms, each of the techniques, structures and move- 
ments must then be analysed and practised with a partner in order to appreciate 
the musculo-skeletal framework that gives them their inherent strength, the correct 
body mechanics that make them fast and efficient and to develop an understanding 


regarding the strengths and weaknesses of each technique and structure. 


2 Bat Cham Dao ~ the eight slashing or chopping knives form 


‘A. Baat (Cantonese, ‘eight’) 


4 Cham (Cantonese, ‘slashing’) 


@ Dao (Cantonese, ‘knives') 


The term Dao is a generic one defining any single-edged, broad-bladed cutting or 
slicing weapon, although it is frequently used to describe a Chinese martial art 
knife or short sword and is believed to have originally been an adaptation of the 
kitchen or butcher's knives common to Chinese cooking 

When just one is used it is known as a Dan Dao (single knife), while pairs are 
referred to as Yee Gee Seung Dao (parallel shape double knives) or Hup Jeung Dao 


mble two 


(close-palm knives), because when two knives are held together they 
palms closed together. They are considered one of the four major Chinese martial 
art weapons, along with the Kwun (staff or pole), Qiang (spear) and the Jian 
(sword). Together these are often referred to as the ‘General Weapon of all 
Weapons’ 

Southern Chinese martial art knife forms are referred to as Dao Fa. In Wing 
Chun, however, the knife form is specifically referred to as Baat Cham Dao, be 


cause it has eight specific sections, with each of the sections being split into two 


halves. One significant aspect of Baat Cham Dao is that its principles can be ap- 
plied to a vast array of other weapons. Theoretically any object or weapon that can 
be held in the hands of a Wing Chun practitioner will follow the same principles of 
movement as the Baat Cham Dao, as the knives are simply an extension of the 


hands. 


Fig 11 Baat Cham Dao in scabbard. 


DESIGN AND DESCRIPTION OF THE KNIVES 
The specific design of the knives has quite possibly changed and evolved over the 
years, but it is generally accepted that the Wing Chun Baat Cham Dao knives con- 


sist of a pair of single-edged, broad-bladed knives, the handles of which are usually 


flat on one side and rounded on the other. This allows them to fit easily side by 
side into the same scabbard, giving the appearance of a single weapon (see Fig. 1). 
The back of the handle should be flush with the spine of the blade and the tip of 
the knife, giving the Wing Chun practitioner more control over chopping, slicing 
and even stabbing. 

Traditionally the blade should be approximately Yin (3mm) thick. The main 
length of the blade would have been blunt, in order to avoid unnecessary damage 
toa thin sharp edge while blocking or parnying an opponent's weapon, and would 
be used to inflict blunt force trauma while chopping an opponent. The knives were 
developed for use as practical fighting weapons: the rounded front edge (the 
sweep) would have been sharp to allow slashing attacks, while the pointed end 
(the penetrator tip) was used to stab, The blades on modern blades, however, are 
deliberately blunt to avoid accidental cuts and injuries while practising. 

The knives should be approximately the same length as the user's forearm when 
‘the knife is rotated for use in close-quarters fighting as a strike or defensively lying 
along the forearm and aligned fist. Ifit is too short the blade cannot protect the 


forearm ag 


st a strike; if too long it cannot be easily and quickly rotated into the 
defensive position along the forearm. 

The guarded handle is made of a heavy metal, usually brass or steel, which 
helps develop and train the forearm and wrist muscles and assists when rotating 
‘the knife, as the centre of the grip is the rotation point. When ‘flicking’ and driving 
‘the knife forward, the heavy handle also lends mass to the strike, while supporting 
‘the blade. The guard itself not only protects the hands against a strike, but if neces- 
sary can also be used to strike, similar to a modern-day knuckleduster. The hand 
guard extends out beyond and parallel to the spine of the blade to form an ‘ear’, 


which should be smooth and rounded to facilitate effortless and efficient rapid 
rotation when required. The ‘ear’ would have been used in combat to block, trap or 
restrain an opponent's weapon, while providing protection to the Wing Chun prac 


titioner’s wrist and forearm against an attacker's weapon from a frontal, penetrative 
attack 


Fig 12 The Wing Chun knife. 


The end of the blade is deeper than that nearer the handle; this adds weight to 
the end of the knife, making the rotating and slashing action much more effective 
and efficient (see Fig. 12). 


Fig 13 Holding the knife correctly 


Because the back of the handle is flush with the back of the knife, the Wing 
Chun practitioner's wrist is therefore positioned above and behind the blade as the 
\wrist is rotated and the knife driven forward. The result is that the force of the strike 
is driven along the forearm, through the wrist and the handle and then diagonally 
down through the blade to the curved surface on the knife (see Fig. 13). This adds 


power and force to the stabbing, slashing and chopping actions. 


History of the Baat Cham Dao 


The development of the Bat Cham Dao and their incorporation into the Wing 


Chun system, much like the historical development of the Wing Chun system 


itself, is the subject of much debate and speculation, principally because no factual 
written records exist and time has elaborated and possibly distorted the truth into a 
variety of fanciful stories. 

‘The Baat Cham Dao, which probably developed from kitchen knives or chop- 
pers, were practised and utilized as defensive/fighting weapons at a time when car- 
rying and using weapons was commonplace. They are still the favoured weapons 
of some Triad and street gangs. It is said that if someone can hold and handle the 


knives skilfully, then they can use any hand-held weapon, 


According to several of Ip Man's students, the Baat Cham Dao really came into 
being in the era of the Red Junk (Hung Suen) travelling Cantonese Opera or the 
Righteous Red Flower insurgents. The swords merged into the Wing Chun system 
for battles against the Ching invading army and were the preferred close-quarters 
weapon of a troop of warriors known as the Tin Di Hul, xi Heaven and Earth 
Society), who were the predecessors to the Triads. They lived on the Red Junk and 
protected it and its occupants against pirates. 

Nowadays the knives are impractical as well as illegal to carry or use, so they are 
taught to enhance the empty-handed fighting skills of Wing Chun practitioners. 
Learning the Bast Cham Dao is a highly advanced stage of learning that represents 
completing the forms of the system. In many cases, only a few students are ever 
taught the Baat Cham Dao level of Wing Chun because it requires advanced com- 
prehension of the nature of the art itself and how the knife is woven into every as- 
pect of the system. 


Purpose and Benefits of the Baat Cham Dao Form 


Developed during a period when self-defence was literally 2 matter of life or death, 
the practice of the Baat Cham Dao form today is not learnt or practised for street 


practical application, but to enhance the practitioner's understanding of Wing 
Chun theory, footwork and energy usage. 

‘The Baat Cham Dao form consists of a systematic set of movements and tech- 
niques that utilize the essential footwork, positions and structures of the Wing 
Chun system. It combines the most advanced parts of all the empty hand forms of, 
the system, though the Baat Cham Dao form does contain one unique knife tech- 
nique that does not mirror any of the empty hand techniques. There are numerous 
advantages and benefits of training the Baat Cham Dao correctly: 


Fa Ging 

Training with the knives can greatly improve the power and precision of the Wing 
Chun practitioner's empty-handed techniques, in addition to improving the bal- 
ance, speed and range of the practitioner's footwork. 

The mechanics used to ‘flick’ the knife forward at the end of a strike, or that 
used to finalize the knife’s position at the end of each movement, is the same en- 
ergy application as that learnt and practised in the second section of Siu Nim Tao. 
That section concentrates on correctly releasing and efficiently applying the Gung 
Lik elbow energy developed in the first section of Siu Nim Tao. 


This short, sharp, focused use of energy is called Fa Ging and is achieved by 


relaxing the arm, slowly contracting the triceps brachii (keeping the antagonists, bi 
ceps and brachialis muscles relaxed) until just before contact (in application) or at 
almost full extension (in training). Then, utilizing a short, sharp, explosive mus- 


cular contraction of the triceps brachii through the Type II fast muscle twitch 


fibres, to rapidly drive the force via the correct musculoskeletal structure into — not 
beyond — the opponent. When practising with the knives it is essential to focus en- 
ergy at the end of each movement/technique, It is equally important to use the cor- 
rect energy to decelerate the knives to stop in the correct structure and position. 
This rapid acceleration and linear focus give the knives their power as a weapon 


and, as an exercise, require many hours of training, focus and understanding. 


Position 


Position n., a place occupied for tactical reasons. 
Correct positioning is paramount to the successful application of a weapon, and in 
times gone by to selfcdefence against an opponent's weapon. 

Of the four keys to Wing Chun (position, energy, reflex and technique), position 
is the most important. It is also, however, the most difficult both to teach and to 
learn since it is abstract and different each time a Wing Chun practitioner steps, 
tums or moves, relative to a partner or opponent. This relativity is the most chal- 
lenging aspect to explain and indeed convey, since it is unique to each situation 


and constantly changing. 


If the technique feels awkward, then the structure and/or position need to be ad- 
justed 
Sifu Shaun Rawcliffe 


When the Baat Cham Dao were used in actual combat, correct positioning of the 
body and good footwork were essential if they were to be used to their best effect, 


as well as crucial for protection against attack from an opponent. Good footwork 
was essential to get and keep the Wing Chun practitioner within striking range of 
their opponent (and equally out of their striking range if necessary), while posi- 
tioning the body safely behind the knives provided maximum protection from 
being cut, stabbed or struck by the opponent. 

Position is a combination of three key factors: the relevant distance from, the 
relative angle to and the direction of travel around an opponent. | shall, however, 
précis this information in order to avoid repeating verbatim the article | wrote in my 
previous books. 

Distance n., the space between two points. 
This specifically refers to the gap between the Wing Chun practitioner and their 
opponent. 

‘An opponent with a longer weapon will be able to keep an opponent with a 
shorter weapon at a distance where the smaller weapon cannot reach, yet the 
longer is still within his or her own striking range. To remove the reach advantage, 
the distance between the two must be altered: increasing the distance gives the 
advantage to the opponent with the longer weapon or reach; decreasing the dis- 
tance removes that advantage. 

Angle n., the space between two straight lines, or planes, that extend from @ common 
point. 

By turning the body at an angle to an opponent, the Wing Chun practitioner 
presents a narrower target and ensures any strike that may land will not be a direct 
strike. Furthermore angling the body increases the Wing Chun practitioner's reach 
as their lead shoulder moves closer to the opponent and, by simultaneously trans- 


ferring their body mass over their ‘rear’ leg, repositions their centreline away from 


the focus of the strike. 
Direction n., the course or line along which a person (or thing) moves, points or lies. 
Direction (or rotation around) in this context relates to the direction of travel 
around an opponent. The optimal use of footwork to create an advantageous 
change of direction is probably the most difficult aspect to grasp, as that skill only 
develops through experience. Fortunately the Baat Cham Dao provides a safe envi- 
ronment in which to gain that experience. 

In conclusion, good positioning in fighting (and in Chi Sau) can destroy the 
techniques of a partner/opponent, affording success in both defence and attack, 


whilst preventing any retaliation from the opponent. 


Footwork and Stance 

Wing Chun’s forms, drills, applications and Chi Sau teach the practitioner not to 
fight force with force. Fast and fluid footwork combined with a powerful stance are 
essential ingredients to avoiding an opponent's force and momentum and to ob- 
taining an advantageous position. This is particularly true when training (and his- 
torically applying) the Baat Cham Dao movements and techniques, which use Seir 
Ma to redirect force away from the Wing Chun practitioner and step around the 
opponent's weapon when attacking. 


The best ‘block’ in the world is ... movel 
Sifu Shaun Rawcliffe 


Seir Ma, in the Baat Cham Dao form, involves Saam Bok Ma (triangle stepping): 


stepping directly forwards or backwards as if travelling along parallel lines. There is, 


no need to use Huen Ma stepping or to cross the parallel lines, since there is no 
need to protect against a kick. (If an opponent kicked, simply slice their leg with the 
knifel) 

Through training and application of the Saam Kuen Tou (three empty hand 
forms), Wing Chun practitioners develop the ability to fully utilize and transmit 
their body mass into every attack and defence, whilst redirecting their opponent's 
force down through the body's musculoskeletal structure to the ground. When 
combining the weapon's mass and acceleration with the body structure power, the 
Baat Cham Dao becomes a potentially deadly weapon 

Isaac Newton's ‘Second Law of Motion’ (1687) states that: 


The rate of change of momentum of an object is directly proportional to the 


force acting on the object. 
This is more usually explained as: 

Force = Mass x Acceleration 
Correct Baat Cham Dao practise will develop and improve the shape and structure 
of the Wing Chun empty hand techniques, develop better mobility through proper 
footwork and refine the correct application of elbow, wrist and body energy. 
Seir Ma Forward 


When stepping forwards, take a short step directly forwards, the foot and knee of 


the lead leg turned to face inwards across the centreline. In order to step forwards 


again, the foot of the lead leg needs to be rotated outwards before stepping directly 
forwards, the lead foot and knee turned to face inwards across the centreline at ap- 
proximately 45 degrees. Depending on the technique being deployed, the weight 
may be predominantly over the rear leg with the hips facing forwards for tech- 
niques such as the V shape intercepting the pole. Alternatively, the weight may be 
distributed evenly in a neutral stance with the hips approximately at 45 degrees to 
the front, when deploying techniques such as Lap Dao. 


Seir Ma Backward 
When stepping backwards, take a short step directly back as if following a tramline, 
rotating the foot and knee of what was the lead leg and is now the rear leg inwards 
across the centreline 

‘When stepping back with Cham Dao, the body's mass is predominantly over the 
rear leg with the hips facing forwards. Alternatively, when stepping back with Seung 
Tor Dao, the weight is predominantly over the rear leg with the hips (and shoul- 


ders) approximately at 45 degrees to the front. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE BAAT CHAM DAO FORM 


There are eight sections to the Baat Cham Dao form, making a total of 216 move- 


ments: 
1 Cham Dao (Chopping Knives): Defence against long pole/spear 
2 Biu Dao: Defence against short weapons/dagger (also known as Chark 


Dao, ‘Stabbing Knives") 


3 Tan Dao: Defence against medium-range sword or weapon 

4 Seung Gang Dao (Splitting Knives): Defence against high short/low 
medium weapons 

5 Kwun Dao (Rotating Knives): Defence against one or two short/medium 
weapons. 

6 Yat Ch Dao (Character ‘One’ Knives): Short-range defence to longerrange 
counter-attack 

7 Mun Dao (Asking Knives): Finding and attacking/defending long-range 
weapons 

8 Cup Dao (Downward Knives): Short-range defence/counter-attack 


Having previously stated that in the twenty-first century there is no need to train or 
practise the Baat Cham Dao form for practical ‘street’ application, it can however 
be beneficial to consider the original reasons for the movements to develop and 
enhance the Wing Chun practitioner's understanding of the footwork, energy usage 
and positions of the knives. Therefore, in order to fully understand, appreciate and 
‘visualize’ the precision of the movements and positions within the Baat Cham 
Dao, throughout this book | have constantly referred to applying the Baat Cham 
Dao against a variety of traditional weapons. This is purely to give a greater visual- 
ization and perspective to the techniques, the transitions between the movements, 


and the original reasoning behind those movements and techniques. 


Section One: Cham Dao (moves 1-22) 
Defence against long pole/spear 


‘The first section was developed and practised to combat and defend against longer 
weapons, such as 2 pole, spear, or Kwun Do, or to keep an attacker at a distance. It 


introduces six knife techniques: 


1 Cham Dao 
2 Gaap Dao 

3 Kao Dao 

4 Tor Dao 

5 Wu Dao 

6 Seung Jum Dao 


These techniques, most of which map closely to existing hand techniques as dis- 
cussed below, were applied to intercept the opponent's weapon, step around it 
while controlling the weapon and preventing it from being withdrawn while 
counter-striking to either the opponent's weapon, hand, arm or torso. When step- 
ping back if the opponent managed to retract their weapon, Tor Dao would have 
been utilized to deflect down and cover the lower body if the weapon was thrust to- 
wards the defender. 

The first section practises the basic strike of the knife form and the technique 
after which the form was named, Cham Dao, which is used in conjunction with Wu 


Dao asa defensive support to the strike 


oi 


Figs 14-16 Driving Cham Dao forward. 


Fig 17 Proximal interphalangeal (PIP) joint alignment. 


k 
Fig 18 Thumb stabili 


ation or stab wound. 
Fig 20 Slicing or lacerating. 


Fig 22 Defensive and/or threatening deterrent. 


Cham Dao 


‘Cham (Cantonese, ‘slashing’ or ‘chopping’) 
Dao (Cantonese, ‘knife') 
Cham Dao, which maps to the straight punch (Jic Kuen), is the basic strike taught 
in the knife form and is formed by driving the hand loosely holding the vertical 
knife forward; the hand holding the knife is structured and positioned in the same 
manner as Jic Kuen (see Fig. 14) 

Keep the knife vertical as it is driven away from the body (see Fig. 15). and upon 
full extension of the arm flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy and 


the knife is driven and projected horizontally forwards and away from the Wing 
Chun practitioner (see Fig. 16). Upon completion, the spine of the blade stops par- 
allel to the floor, as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-frst horizontally forwards and 
away. 

The flicking action is very similar to the downward finger flicking action at the 
start of the Biu Tze form. When flicking the knife forward it is vital not to grip the 
handle tightly; rather, hold it loosely, allowing the weight and momentum of the 
knife to do the work, similar to chopping wood with an axe. 

When holding the knife the wrist is structured slightly differently to that in Jic 
Kuen. When punching, the back of the hand is flush with the forearm so the strike 
Js made with the end of the three knuckles. However, when holding the knife, the 
wrist should be slightly angled so that the edge of the blade lines up with the prox- 


imal interphalangeal (PIP) joint at the centre of the wrist and the end of the clavicle 


joint on the shoulder (see Fig. 17) 

This alignment supports the blade and redirects any resultant force of impact 
through the wrist, elbow and shoulder down to the stance, whilst the thumb is 
positioned to stabilize the knife (see Fig. 18). 


The Cham Dao was designed as a four-phase defensive/offensive weapon: 


1 It could strike with the vertical, blunt long edge of the blade, inflicting 
blunt force trauma (contusions and fractures) as it smashed into the 
opponent's forearm/hand or alternatively forcefully knocking a 
weapon out ofan opponent's grip (see Fig. 19) 

2 When the knife was flicked forward (or as the arm is extended in the 
form), the knife pivots around the centre of the handle, arcs 


3 The pointed tip of the knife could 


(see Fig. 21) 


4 The pointed tip of 


Cham Dao checklist 


+ Initiated by accelerating the knife forward 


+ Upon arm extension, fick the knife away unt 
When flicking the knife forward, do not grip th 
Centre of wrist joint should be on the centreline 

+ The spine of the blade should end up 

+ Maintain a vertical posture; do net lean for 

+ Energy is driven along the entire arm, wrist and pro 


Fig 26 Thumb used to stabilize the knife. 


Geap Dao 


Gaap (Cantonese, ‘V shape cutting in’) 
Dao (Cantonese, ‘knife’) 
Gaap Dao is a ‘V' shape formed by the vertical blades, with a gap of approximately 
tin (25mm) in between the cutting edge of the blades. One knife is positioned 
slightly higher than the other, and the blades are equidistant from the body (see 
Fig. 23) 

In its original application, the knives would be used to intercept and ‘cut in’ to 


an opponent's pole or spear, the ‘V’ shape ensuring that the pole or spear would 


be slowed and stopped (see Fig. 24). 

In order for the structure to be strong and to safely stop an opponent's weapon, 
the wrist should be slightly angled so that the cutting edge of the blade lines up 
with the proximal interphalangeal (PIP) joints and the centre of the wrist joint (see 
Fig. 25). This alignment supports the blade and transmits any resultant force of im- 
pact through the wrist, elbow and shoulder and down via the musculoskeletal 
structure, through the stance, to the ground. 

To stabilize the knives, particularly to prevent them twisting against the incom- 
ing force of a pole or a spear, the thumbs should be positioned against the upper 


part of the knives’ handles (see Fig. 26). 


Gaap Dao checklist 
+ Initiated by driving the vertical knives forward and inwards. 
+ Positioned in a °V’ shape between the vertical blades with a gap of approx- 
imately in (25mm) between the cutting edge of the blades. 


The cutting edge of the blade lines up wit! 


(PIP) joint. 


the proximal interphalangeal 


The thumb should rest against the upper part of the knife’s handle. 


Maintain a vertical posture; do not lean forwards or ba: 


Energy is driven along the entire arm, wrist and projected along the knife 


Fig 27 Gaap Dao cutting into the pole 


Fig 30 Kau Dao strike to the opponent's wrist 


Kau Dao 


Kau (Cantonese, ‘scooping’) 


Dao (Cantonese, ‘knife’) 


Kau Dao is visually and structurally similar to Kau Sau in shape, but contacts and 


opponent's weapon using the edge of the blade, and is often applied 


from Gaap Dao (see Fi 


‘Once cor 


ct is made on the weapon, Kau Dao is formed by ‘corkscrewing’ the 
blade forwards, over and around the weapon, pivoting around the contact point of 
the two weapons while keeping the wrist in line with the forearm (see Fig. 28) 

When forming Kau Dao it is vital that the knife ends up approximately parallel to 
the body, and that the inside of the forearm of the hand holding the knife is facing 
the body. This ensures that, when it is applied against a weapon, the angle of the 


diffic 


blade makes he attacker to retract that weapon easily and quickly 


cuts’ into it as it is withdrawn (see Fig. 29 overleaf). 


Kau Dao is always used in conjunction with a strike, such as Cham Dao. The 


m Dao aims to strike t or best target, whether that is to strike the 


knock it pponent's grip, or to strike the 


way or dislodge it from 


hand/wrist/arm or even neck (see Fig. 30 overleaf), 


Kau Dao checklist 


+ Formed by simultaneously rotating the forearm and lifting the elbow. 


e higher than 


jould be flus the forearm. 


+ The wrist must be further forward than the elbow. 


+ Centre of 


rist joint should b 


+ The knife should be po: 


body, 

+ The knife should be into the opponent's weapon should 
it be withdrawn 

+ Maintain a vertical po: 


ergy is applied 


—_ 


Fig 31 Wu Dao guard position 


humb to support Wu Dao. 


Wu Dao 


Wu (Cantonese, ‘guard! or ‘protecting’) 
Dao (Cantonese, ‘knife’) 


Wu Dag is visually and structurally similar to a Wu Sau 


per body/head against a strike from an opponen 


vertically at approximately half o' 


ull extension of th 


elbow if the other arm is performing Cham Dao. The base of the kn 


approximately sternum height with the tip of the blade protecting the fe 


Fig. 30) 
The thumb should be positioned to give support to and stabilize the blade to 


prevent it turning or twisting upon con 


with an opponent's weapon (see Fig, 


‘Wu Dao checklist 


+ Formed by positioning the knife verticall 


+ Elbow must 


in the wrist and 


+ The wrist must be slightly further forward than the elbo 


wrist joint should be approximately on the centreline 


+ The knife is positioned in front of the body and appr 


dicular to the body on the centreline 


f the thumb along the top edge of 


Tor Dao 


Tor (Cantonese, ‘dragging’) 
Dao (Cantonese, ‘knife’) 
Tor Dao is a double knife technique formed by dragging the forearms/knives 


diagonally down and backwards as the Wing Chun practitioner steps back, similar 


to Seung Lap Sau. Tor Dao v 


's used in conjunction with a step backwards to de 


flect any incoming strike w 


h a long weapon, such as a pole or spear, down and 
away from the Wing Chun practitioner while defending the centreline and pro- 
tecting the lower half of the body (see Fig. 33) 

The knives are parallel to each other and one in front of the other, the tip of the 
rear blade overlapping the guard handle of the lead one. Both knives should be an: 
gled forwards and upwards at the tips and slightly across the hips, covering the 
lower body (see Fig. 34) 

The arm holding the rear, lower knife should be pra 


tically straight and posi- 
tioned alongside the quadriceps of the supporting leg, the other arm bent to posi 


tion correctly the lead knife (see Fig. 35) 


Tor Dao checklist 
+ Formed by sharply dragging the forearms/knives diagonally down and 
backwards. 


+ The knives should be parallel to each other and one in front of the other, so 


that the tip of the rear blade overlaps the guard handle of the lead knife. 
+ Both knives should be angled forwards and upwards at the tips and slightly 
across the hips, covering the lower body. 


+ The arm holding the rear knife should be 


ight and positioned alongside 


the quadriceps of the supporting leg. 


+ The arm holding the lead (upper) knife should be bent to position the lead 


knife correctly 


+ Maintain a vertical posture; tlt the hips forwards, do not lean forwards or 
+ Energy is applied along the entire arm, fingers and wrist to support and 


stabilize the knife. 


Fig 36 Seung Jum Dao, side view. 


‘Seung Jum Dao 


Seung 


Jum 


Dao 


imultaneously thrusting 
ilst holding the 


stop travelling for 


icked forwards to 


wus to Seung Jum Sau practised and performed in th 


ao can be considered a preparatory or 


form (see Fig. 37) 


the (approximately) parallel knifes forwards at waist 


tip and ap 


in the handles (the knives 


almost parallel to each other. 


n forwards or 


ps forwards, do not 


Fig 39 Bend knees, arms pulled up. 


Fig 41 Fist in the centre ready 


/{ 


Fig 45 Close the hand to a fist. 


p forward. 


Fig 49 Jic Gerk. 


Beginning the Form 
Before actually starting the movements of the form, it is essential to hold the 
knives correctly. Both knives should be cradled in the left hand (palm up), with the 
spine of the blade lying along the left forearm. 

Draw both arms up and bend the knees, as in the opening of Siu Nim Tao, and 
then from the feet-touching, side-by-side position, open the correct basic stance. 
This is an adaptation of "Yee' Gee Kim Yeung Ma taught in Siu Nim Tao. It is an 
adaptation, or better an application, because, although it is opened in the same 
manner as that in Siu Nim Tao, the feet should be parallel, rather than the toes ro- 
tated inwards (see Figs 38, 39 and 40). 

Bring the right hand (held as a loose vertical fist) into the centreline approx: 
imately Gin (150mm) from the sternum, then thrust Jic Kuen diagonally upwards 
and forwards (see Figs 41 and 42) 

‘As soon as it stops (upon extension), sharply rotate the hand clockwise, ‘fick- 
ing’ it into a palm up, fingers-extended shape (see Fig. 43), then slowly rotate 
(Huen Sau) anticlockwise/inwards (see Fig. 44) to a fist (see Fig. 45). 

It is vital to rotate the wrist (not the elbow joint) slowly anticlockwise, then re- 
tract and withdraw it back along the centreline to a basic stance position (see Fig. 
48). 

Take a short step directly forward with the left foot, maintaining the majority of 
g the knee and toes turned slightly 


the body mass on the right rear leg and kee 
across the centreline (see Fig. 47). Rotate the left toes outwards, pivoting around 
the centre of the left heel in preparation for the right kick (see Fig. 48). Drive for- 
ward the right Jic Gerk, drawing it in front of the supporting leg and thrusting it 
diagonally forwards and upwards to approximately groin height position (see Fig. 


49)- 

Simultaneously begin to separate the two knives, then get hold of one in each 
hand, forming Seung Jum Dao at the same time as the right foot is placed back on 
the floor in a neutral forward-facing, basic stance position (see Fig. 50). Seung Jum 
Dao is formed by driving the forearms forwards and parallel to the ground, stop- 
ping the arms at a fist's distance from the body to the elbows. As the arms stop, 
the knives are sharply flicked forward at the tips (Fa Ging), and just as sharply 
stopped in the Seung Jum Dao position. 

The knives should be almost parallel to each other, angled forwards at the tip 
and approximately 6in (1gomm) apart. The exact structure/angle of the knife can be 
checked by looking along the front edge of the blade. The wrist should be slightly 
angled so that the edge of the blade lines up with the proximal interphalangeal 
(PIP) joint (see Fig. 37), the centre of the wrist, the centre of the elbow and the end 
of the clavicle joint on the shoulder (see Fig. 17). This alignment supports the blade 
and redirects any resultant force of impact through the wrist, elbow and shoulder 
down to the stance. 

Section One Moves 


Fig 51 Left Cham Dao/right Wu Dao. 


1. Left Cham Dao with right Wu Dao 
e left ards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the 


Dr 


ame manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of 


1 tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is 


el, lick # 
Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade 
ne knife tip-frst horizon 


horizontally away 
comes to rest parallel to the floor as if trying to ‘throw’ 
the same time the right knife is drawn inwards slightly and posi 


of the lead arm (Wu Dao), to cover and de 


the elboy 


tioned vertically alongsid 
‘ack to the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper chest (see 


fend against an 


Fig. 51) 


Fig 52 Right Cham Dao/left Wu Dao. 


2. Right Cham Dao with left Wu Dao 


Drive the right hand forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the 


knife vertically, in the same manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of 
the arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is 
horizontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade 


‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizon- 


comes to rest parallel to the floor, as if trying t 


ne, the left knife is drayn inwards slight 


forwards (Cham Dao). At the sami 


ned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao), to 


y and posi 


the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 52). 


Fig 53 Left Cham Dao/right Wu Dao. 


3. Left Cham Dao with right Wu Dao 


hand forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the 


and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of 


level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is 


from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade 


rest parallel to the floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizon 


tally forwards (Cham Dao). At the same time the right knife is drawn inwards 


ositioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao), to 
cover and defend against an attack to the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and 


t (see Fig. 53) 


Fig 54 Right Cham Dao/left Wu Dao. 


4- Right Cham Dao with left Wu Dao 
Drive the right hand forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the 


knife vertically, in the same manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of 


the arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is 
horizontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade 


comes to rest parallel to the floor, as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-irst horizon- 


tally forwards (Cham Dao). At the same time the left knife is drawn inwards slightly 


and positioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao), to cover 


the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 54) 


Fig 55 Seung Jum Dao. 


5- Seung Jum Dao 


parallel to the ground at waist level, 


¢ knives vertical and parallel to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 


Ging) the curved front ed; ¢ knives forwards as the elbow 


of the sup 


porting arms reach one fist's dist 


ince from the body, equally sharply bringing the 


rect Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 55) 


Fig 56 Right Cham Dao/left Wu Dao. 


6. Right Cham Dao with left Wu Dao 


hand forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the 


ame manner and structure as Jic Kuen, Upon extension of 


the arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is 


tally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade 


comes to rest parallel to the floor, as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-frst horizon- 


tally forwards (Cham Dao). At the same time the left knife is drawn inwards slightly 


and positioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao), to cover 


ing Chun practitioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 56) 


Fig 57 Left Cham Dao/righ 


Dao. 


7- Left Cham Dao with right Wu Dao 
hand forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the 


icture as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of 


tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is 


knife vertically, in 


shoulder level, flick # 


horizontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade 


he floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-frst horizon. 


comes to rest parallel t 


tally forwards. At the same time the right knife is drawn inwards slightly and posi: 


y alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao), to cover and de- 


fend against an attack to the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper chest (see 


Fig. 57) 


Fig 58 Right Cham Dao/left Wu Dao. 


8. Right Cham Dao with left Wu Dao 


Drive the right hand forward: 


and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the 


knife vertically, in the same manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of 


the arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is 


horizontally away from 


1 Wing Ch 


n practitioner and the spine of the blade 


comes to rest parallel to the floor, as if tryi 


prow’ the knife tip-first horizon 


tally forwards (Cham Dao). At the same time the left knife is drawn inwards slightly 


and positioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao), to cover 


Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 58) 


Fig 59 Left Cham Dao/right Wu Dao. 


9. Left Cham Dao with right Wu Dao 
Drive the left hand forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the 
\enife vertically, in the same manner and structure as Jic Kuen, Upon extension of 
the arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is 
horizontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade 
comes to rest parallel to the floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-frst horizon- 
tally forwards. At the same time the right knife is drawn inwards slightly and posi- 
tioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao), to cover and de- 
fend against an attack to the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper chest (see 
Fig. 59). 


Fig 60 Seung Jum Dao. 


10. Seung Jum Dao 


vards, parallel to the ground at waist level 


and parallel to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 


Ging) th id front edj 


of the knives forwards as the elbows of the sup: 


porting arms reach one fist’ 


distance from the body and equally sharply bringing 


Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 60) 


Gaap Dao. 


11. Left step forward with Gaap Dao 


left leg, the foot and knee turned to face 


ie majority of the body's weight on the rear 


s forwards and diagonally upwards in 


ould en the vertical blades with a 


ely tin (25mm) bet The knife in the left hand 


int from the body 


jer than the right and the blades equidis 


12. Right step, left Kau Dao and right Cham Dao 


Step straight forwards with t 


wards across the centreline, into a neuti 


hips at an angle of approximately 45 degre 


the left arm and v 


clockwise, corkscrewing the knife over and forward 


Kau Dao (see Fig. 62). The knife 


ould be positioned approximately parallel to the 


body with the front ‘cutting’ edge of the blade facing left. This would ha 


that, when it was applied against a pole or spear, the angle of the 


make it difficult for the attacker to easily or quickly retract that weapon 


would ‘cut’ into it as it was withdrawn. At the same time, de 


knife forwards, slightly across the body, so that as it flicks/chops forwards (Cham 


Dac) upon extension, it stops directly in front of the left shoulder (see Fig. 63) 


13. Right step back with Seung Tor Dao 


Step directly backwards wi 


knee inwards whilst settling the majority of the body’s mass onto t 


the hips angled at approximately 


knives diagonally down and backwards acr 


a similar action and with similar energy use to 


ng Lap Sau (see Fig. 64) 


Seung Tor Dao. 


14, Left step back with Seung Tor Dao 


Step directly backwards with th 


knee inwards whilst settling the majority of 


hips angled at approximately 45 


-pping back, 


knives diagonally down and backwards across the body (in front 


similar action and with similar energy use to Seung Lap Sau (see Fig. 65 


15. Right step back with Seung Tor Dao 


Step directly backwards with the right leg, simultaneously turnin 


knee inwards whilst settling the majority of the body's mass onto th 


hips angled at approximatel 


5 degrees. While stepping, drag the forearms/knives 


diagonally down and backwards across the 


€ right leg) in a sim 


ilar action and with similar energy use t 


0 Seung Lap Sau (see Fig. 


Seung Jum Dao. 


16. Seung Jum Dao 


Ging) the curved front edges of 


porting arms reach one fist’s distance from the bo 


knives to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao struct 


17- Right step forward with Gaap Dao 


Take a short step directly forward with the ri 


ing the majority of 


neously drive the knives forwards and diagonally upwar 


shoulder forming a 'V' shape 


imately tin ( 


18. Left step, right Kau Dao and left Cham Dao 


Step straight forwards with the left leg, the foot and knee turned del 


the centreline, into a neutral stance ( 
of approximately 45 degr 


wrist and knife anticlockwis 


proximately parallel to 


right. This would have ensured that whi 


angle of the blade would make it difficult for the attacker to easily or quickly retract 


that weapon, as the blade would ‘cut’ into it as it was withdrawn (see Fig. 69) 


At the same time drive the left vertical knife forwards, slightly across the bod: 


so that as it flicks/chops forwards (Cham Dao) upon extension, it stops direct 


front of the right shoulder. 


19. Left step back with Seung Tor Dao 


Step directly backwards with the left leg, simultaneous 


kn 


inwards whilst settling the majority 


hips angled at approximately 45 degrees. 


knives diagonally down and backwarc 


similar action and with similar energy us: 


20, Right step back with Seung Tor Dao 


Step directly backwards with the right leg, simu 


ttling tl 


knee inwards whilst settling 


of the right leg) in a sim 


ilar action and with similar energy use to Seung Lap Sau (see Fig. 77) 


a 


21. Left step back with Seung Tor Dao 


Step directly backwards with the left leg, simultaneously turni 


knee inwards whilst settling the majority of the bod: 


hips angled at approximately 


degrees. W 
kniv 


iagonally down and backwards across the body (in front of the left 


similar action and with similar energy use to Seung Lap Sau (see Fig. 72) 


22, Seung Jum Dao 


Simultaneously thrust both the arms forwards, parallel to 


whilst holding the knives vertical and parallel to each other. Then 


Ging) the curved front edges of the knives forwards as the elbows of 


porting arms reach one fist’s distance from the body, and equally sharply bringin; 


the knives to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig 
Section Two: Biu Dao (moves 23-46) 

Defence against short weapons, e.g. dagger/knife 

The second section developed to combat and defend against short or medium 
length weapons such as a dagger or a sword. It introduces two knife techniques 
Biu Dao and Lap Dao, which map closely to the equivalent existing hand tech 


niques as discussed below 


ting Biu Dao. 


Fig 75 Left Biu Dao. 


Fig 76 Thumb stabilizing the blade. 


Biu Dao 


Biu (Cantonese, ‘thrusting’) 
Dao (Contonese, knife’) 
Biu Dao, also known as Chark Dao (Stabbing Knives), is the knife equivalent of Biu 


Tze Sau in the Biu Tze form. Biu Dao was developed for use at close range where 


Cham Dao was too cramped or restricted for effective use, in a similar way to its 
empty hand equivalent, Biu Tze Sau. It was used to force an opponent back for fear 


of being struck, or to stab an opponent if they didn't step back out of reach. 


of the knife is parallel to the ground 


Fig. 74). Then th 
tally to extension along the centreline aggre: 


to the opponent (see Fig. 75). To stabilizs 


the upper part of the knives’ handles (see Fig. 76) 


Biu Dao checklist 


+ Formed by rotating and lowering the tip of the knife, so 
the blade is parallel to the ground. 
+ Thrust horizontally to arm extension along 2 


+ Use the outside edge of 


he thumb along the top edge of the ha 


stabilize the knife. 


Cen nt 


¢ of wrist joint should be approxim 


tely on the 


+ Maintain a vertical posture; do not lean forwards or backwards 


+ Energy should be applied along rm, wrist and driven 


knife 


parallel to the ground, whilst stepping and angling the body. then applying a very 
short sharp flick of energy along the blade to apply Lap Dao (see Fig. 77). The foot- 


work allowed the Wing Chun practitioner to step around an opponent's weapon 


and the Lap Dao would slice over and around, then smash down onto either the 
opponent's weapon or their arm holding the weapon, hacking back into it (see Fig. 
78). This ensured that when it was applied, the resulting angle of the blade made it 
difficult for the attacker to easily and quickly retract their weapon or their arm since 
the knife ‘cut’ into it as it was withdrawn 


Lap Dao is frequently combined with a strike, usually Cham Dao, to either st 


the weapon to knock it away/out of the opponent's grip, or if possible to attack the 


opponent's hand/wrist/arm or even torso (see Fig. 7: 


Lap Dao checklist 


+ Formed by rotating the forearm and simultaneously lifting 


he elbow to al 


most parallel to the ground 


+ Elbow slightly lower than the wrist. 
+ The wrist must be further forward than the elbow 


+ Centre of the knife should be approximately on the 


+ The knife should be positioned in front of and slightly angled away from 
the body. 


+ The knife should be angled to cut back into the opponent 


apon should 


it be withdrawn 


+ Maintain a vertical posture; do not lean forwards or bat 


ards 


+ Energy is applied along the entire arm and wrist 


Section Two Moves 


Fig 80 Left Biu Dao/right Wu Dao. 


23. Left Biu Dao, right Wu Dao guard 


Rotate and lower the left knife at the tip, so that the back of the knife is paralle 


the ground and approximately at shoulder level. Then drive the knife 


extension on the centreline (see Fig. 30), aggressively driving the pointed tip for 


wards towards the ‘opponent’ whilst using the thumb to stabilize the knife 


The right knife (Wu Dao) is drawn in slightly and positioned verti 


the elbow of the lead arm to cover the throat and upper chest (see Fig. 32). The 


handle of the Wu Dao is at approximately sternum 


and the thumb positioned 


to stabilize the vertical knife (see Fig. 18) 


Fig 81 Right Biu Daoj/le 


Dao. 


24. Right Biu Dao, left Wu Dao guard 
Rotate and lower the right knife at the tip, so that the back of the knife is parallel to 
the ground and approximately at shoulder level. Then drive the knife horizontally to 
extension on the centreline (see Fig. 81 overleaf), aggressively driving the pointed 
tip forwards towards the ‘opponent’ using the thumb to stabilize the knife. 

The left knife (Wu Dao) is drawn in slightly and positioned vertically alongside 
the elbow of the lead arm to cover the throat and upper chest. The handle of the 


Wu Dao is at approximately sternum level and the thumb positioned to stabilize 
the vertical knife. 


Fig 82 Left Biu Dao/right Wu Dao. 


25, Left Biu Dao, right Wu Dao guard 


Rotate and lower the left knife at the tip, so that the back of the knife is p: 


the ground and approximately at shoulder level. Then drive the knife horizontally to 


extension on the centreline (see Fig. 22), aggressively driving the pointed tip for- 


wards towards the ‘opponent’ whilst using the thumb to stabilize the knife 
The right knife (Wu Dao) is drawn in slightly and positioned vertically alongsid 


the elbow of the lead arm to cover the throat and upp 32). The 


handle of the Wu Dao is at approximately sternum level and the thumb positioned 


to stabilize the vertical knife (see Fig. 18) 


F 


ig 83 Right Biu Dao/left Wu Dao. 


26. Right Biu Dao, left Wu Dao guard 


back of the knife is parallel 


Rotate and lower the right knife at the tip, so that 
the ground and approximately at shoulder level. Then drive the knife horizontally to 


extension on the centreline (see Fig. 83), aggressively driving the pointed tip for 


wards towards the ‘opponent’ using the thumb to stabil 
The left knife (Wu Dao) is drawn in slightly and positioned vertically alongsid 
the elbow of the lead arm to cover the throat and upper chest. The handle of the 


thumb positioned to 


Wu Dao is at approximately sternum level and 


the vertical knife, 


Fig 84 


eung Jum 


27. Seung Jum Dao 
Simultaneously thrust both the arms forwards, parallel to the ground at waist lev. 
whilst holding the knives vertical and parallel to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 


Ging) the curved front edges of the knives forwards as 


porting arms reach one fist’s distance from the body, and equally sharply bri 


the knives to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 84). 


28, Right Biu Dao, left Wu Dao guard 


Je back of the knife is para 


Rotate and lower the right knife at the tip. 


ly at shoulder level. Then drive the knife hori 


the ground and approximat 


extension on the centreline (see Fig. 85), aggressively driving the po 


wards using the thumb to stabilize the knife. 


wards the ‘opponen 


The left knife (Wu Dao) is drawn in slight 


and positioned vertically alongs: 


The handle of 


¢ throat and upper 


1¢ elbow of the lead arm to cover 


Wu Dao is at approximately sternum level and the thumb positioned to stabili 


1 vertical knife. 


* Biu Dao/right Wu Dao. 


29. Left Biu Dao, right Wu Dao guard 


Rotate and lower the left knife at the tip, so th: fe is parallel 


back of the kr 


the ground and approximately at shoulder level. Then drive the knife horizonts 


extension on the centreline (see Fig. 86). aggressively driving the pointed tip for 


wards towards the ‘opponent’ while using the thumb to stabilize the kn 


The right knife (Wu Dao) is drawn in slightly and positioned verti 


the elbow of the lead arm to cover the throat and upper chest (see Fig. 32). The 


handle of the Wu Dao is at approximately sternum le 


| and the thumb positioned 


to stabilize the vertical knife (see Fig. 18) 


Fig 37 


Biu Dao/left Wu Dao. 


30. Right Biu Dao, left Wu Dao guard 
Rotate and lower the right knife at the tip, so that the back of the knife is parallel to 
the ground and approximately at shoulder level. Then drive the knife horizontally to 
extension on the centreline (see Fig. 87 overleaf), aggressively driving the pointed 
tip forwards towards the ‘opponent’ using the thumb to stabilize the knife. 

The left knife (Wu Dao) is drawn in slightly and positioned vertically alongside 
the elbow of the lead arm to cover the throat and upper chest. The handle of the 
Wu Dao is at approximately sternum level and the thumb positioned to stabilize 


the vertical knife, 


Fig 88 Left Biu Dao/right Wu Dao. 


31. Left Biu Dao, right Wu Dao guard 


Rotate and lower the left knife at the tip, so th; 


back of the knife is paral 


the ground and approximat 


shoulder level. Then drive the knife horizon 


extension on the centreline (see Fig. 88), aggressively driving the point 


wards towards the ‘opponent’ while using the thumb to stabilize the knife 
The right knife (Wu Dao) is drawn in slightly and positioned vertically alongside 
the elbow of the lead arm to cover the throat and upper chest (see Fig. 32). The 


handle of the Wu Dao is at approximately sternum lev 


he thumb positioned 


to stabilize the vertical knife (see Fig. 18) 


32. Seung Jum Dao 


Simultaneously thru: 


whilst holding the knives 


Ging) the curved front 


porting arms reac! 


the knives to rest in th 


33. Right step, left Lap Dao with right Cham Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with 


across the 


keeping the weigh 


distribution), wit 


hips at approxim 


drive the right Cham Dao forwards in front of 


Fig. 63 with Kao Dao). At the same time, rais 


Dao, applying a small short, sharp flick of the tip of t 


the Lap Dao (see Fig. 90) 


34. Left step, right Lap Dao with left Cham Dao 


Take a short step dire: 


forwards with the left leg, 


across the centreline, 


ping the 


distribution), with the hips at approxi 


drive the left Cham Dao forwards in front 


raise the right arm at the elbow to form Lap Dao and app 


flick of the tip of the blade upon formation of the Lap Dao (see Fig. 91 


35. Right step, left Lap Dao with right Cham Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with 


across the 


treline, keeping the weight central in a nei 


distribution), with 


hips at approxim degrees. Wh 


drive the right Cham Dao forwards in front of the 


Fig. 63 with Kao Dao). At the same time, rais 


ft arm at the elbow to form Lap 


Dao applying a small short, sharp flick of the tip of the blade upon formation of 


Lap Dao (see Fig. 92) 


36. Right step back with Seung Tor Dao 


Step directly backwards wi 


right leg, simultaneous! 


knee inwards whilst settling the majori 


of the body 


hip angled at approximat 


45 degrees. While si 


ping, drag th 


diagonally down and backwards across the body (in front of 


jon and with similar energy use to Seung Lap Sau (see Fig. 93) 


37. Left step back with Seung Tor Dao 


Step directly backwards with the left leg, 


knee inwards whilst settling the majority 


hips angled at approxima 


ly 45 degrees. Wh 


pping back, 


knives diagonally down and backwards across the body (in front of t 


similar action and with similar energy use to S 


g Lap Sau (see 


Fig. 94) 


38. Right step back with Seung Tor Dao 


Step directly backwards with the right leg, simu 


neously turning the left foot and 


knee inwards whilst settling the majority of the body's mass onto the rear 


hip angled at approximately 45 degre 


s. While stepping, drag 


ilar action and with similar energy t 


1e to Seung Lap Sau (see Fig, 


diagonally down and backwards across the body (in front of the right leg) in a sim \ 


Seung Jum Dao. 


39. Seung Jum Dao 


whilst holding the eri 


ertical and parallel to arp 


Ging) the curved fron! 


porting arms reach one fist’s distance from the 


the knives to rest in t 


Cham Dao. 


40. Left step, right Lap Dao with left Cham Dao 


Take a 


hort step directly forwards with tl 


across the centreline, keeping th: 


distribution), with the hips at approximately 4: 
drive the left Cham Dao forwards in front of 


raise the right arm at the elbow to form Lap Dao and apply a 


flick of the tip of the blade upon formation of the Lap Dao (see Fig. 97 


41. Right step, left Lap Dao with right Cham Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with 


eeping the w 


across the centreline, 
distribution), with the hips at approximate 


ards in front of 


drive the right Cham Dao fo 


¢ time, raise the left arm at t 


Fig. 63 with Kao Dao). At the s: 


Dao and apply a small short, sharp flick of the tip of the blade upon formation 


the Lap Dao (see Fig. 98) 


42. Left step, right Lap Dao with left Cham Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with t 


across the centrelin 


ping the 


distribution), with the hips at approximately 45 degre 


While stepping forward, 


drive the left Cham Dao forwards in front of the right shou! 


raise the right arm at the elbow to form Lap Dao and apply a small short, sharp 


flick of the tip of the blade upon formation of the Lap Dao (see Fig. 99) 


Fig 100 Seung Tor Dao. 


43- Left step back with Seung Tor Dao 
Step directly backwards with the left leg, simultaneous fe 


knee inwards whilst settling the majority of the body's m. 


hips angled at approximately 45 degrees. Wh ping 


knives diagonally down and backwards across the body (in front of the left 


similar action and with similar energy use to 


ng Lap Sau (see Fig. 


44. Right step back with Seung Tor Dao 


Step directly backwards with the right leg, simultaneous 


knee inwards whilst settling the majority of the body 


hip angled at approximat 


45 degrees. While 


diagonally down and backwards acros: 


ilar action and with similar energy 


45. Left step back with Seung Tor Dao 


Step directly backwards with the left leg, simultaneous 


knee inwards whilst 


ttling the majority of the body's mass ont 


hips angled at approximately 45 degre 
kn 


steppi 


back, drag 


diagonally down and backwards acros: 


¢ body (in front of the left 


similar action and with similar energy use to Seung Lap Sau (see Fig 


46. Seung Jum Dao 


Simultaneously thrust both the arms forwards, parallel to 


whilst holding the knives vertical and paral 


| to ea . Then sharply flick (Fa 


Ging) the curved front edges of the knives forwards a 


elbows of 


sup. 


porting arms reach one fist’s distance from the body, and equally sharply bringi 


knives to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 103] 

Section Three: Tan Dao (moves 47-70) 

Defence against medium-range sword or weapon 

The third section was developed and practised to combat and defend against medi 
um-range Weapons such a sword or cane, and introduces Tan Dao, which maps 


closely to existing hand technique of Tan Sau as discussed belo 


Fig 104 Front vi 


wv. Tan Dao/Cham Dao. 


Fig 105 Tan Dao side view. 


Tan Dao 


Tan (Cantonese 


ding’ or ‘opening’) 
Dao (Cantonese, ‘knife’) 

Tan Dao, which directly maps to Tan Sau, is formed by dropping the elbow down 
and inwards to practically rest on the body by the hip, at the same time as the fore- 


arm is rotated until the blade of the knife is practically horizontal and the inside 


edge of the blade is located on the centreline (see Fig. 104). The angle of Tan Dao 
should mirror that of the forearm of Tan Sau in Siu Nim Tao, since the hand hold 

ing the knife is the equivalent to the elbow in Tan Sau and the knife itself equates to 
the forearm (see Fig. 105). Tan Dao would have been utilized in conjunction with 
the turning or stepping footwork to avoid an opponent's weapon, and to deflect 


and control the force of the strike using the back of the knife. 


Tan Dao checklist 


+ Formed by rotating the forearm and wrist until the palm is facing upwards 


and the blade of the knife is flat and held at the same angle as the forearm. 


+ Simultaneously drop the elbow down and inwards to rest on the body by 
the hip. 
+ The inside edge of the knife should be on, and parallel to, the centreline 


(perpendicular to the shoulders) 


+ Maintain a vertical posture; do not lean forwards or backwards. 


+ Energy applied along the entire arm and wrist. 


47- Twist 45 degrees left, left Tan Dao with right Cham Dao 


Fig 106 Tan Dao/Cham Dao. 


48. Twist 45 degrees right, right Tan Dao with left Cham Dao 


Juen Ma), forming a right Tan Dao on the 


oulders and a left Cham Dao driven forwards 


107) 


Fig 107 Tan Dao/Cham Dao. 


49. Twist 45 degrees left, left Tan Dao with right Cham Dao 


Tura left to approxi 


Ma), forming a left Tan Dao on the cen- 


ulders and a right Cham Dao driven forwards 


Fig 108 Tan Dao/Cham Dao. 


50. Twist 45 degrees right, right Tan Dao with left Cham Dao 


), forming a right Tan Dao on the 


Cham Dao driven forwards 


Fig 109 Tan Dao/Cham Dao. 


51. Seung Jum Dao 


Fig 110 Seung Jum Dao 


52. Twist 45 degrees right, right Tan Dao with left Cham Dao 


(Juen Ma), forming a right Tan Dao on the 


ft Cham Dao driven forwards 


Fig 111 Tan Dao/Cham Dao 


Fig 112 Tan Dao/C! 


m Dao. 


53- Twist 45 degrees left, left Tan Dao with right Cham Dao 


Turn left to approxi rees (J 


Ma), forming a left Tan Dao on the cen- 


treline and perpendi 


¢ shoulders and a right Cham Dao driven forwards 


inf shoulder (see Fig. 112) 


54. Twist 45 degrees right, right Tan Dao with left Cham Dao 


es (Juen Ma), forming a right Tan Dao on the 


to the shoulders and a left Cham Dao driven forwards 


(see Fig. 193) 


Fig 113 Tan Dao/Cham Dao. 


Fig 114 Tan Dao/Cham Dao 


55. Twist 45 degrees left, left Tan Dao with right Cham Dao 


approxim: 


Ma), forming a left Tan Dao on the cen- 
treline and perpendicular to the shoulders and a right Cham Dao driven forwards 


houlder (see Fig. 114] 


Fig 115 Seung Jum Dao. 


56. Seung Jum Dao 


Simultaneously thrust 


th the arms forwards, parallel to the ground at waist level 


ing the knives vert 


and parallel to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 


Ging) the curved front edg 


e knives forwards as the elbows of the sup 


ce from the body, and equally sharply bring the 


ing arms reach one fist's dists 


}¢ correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 115) 


Fig 116 Stepping Tan Dao. 


57- Right step, left Tan Dao, right Cham Dao 


and knee turned to face 


central in a neutral stance (50:50 weight 


-epping forward, 


the hips at approximately 45 degrees. While 


ft shoulder. At the same time, 


am Dao forwards in front of th 


to form Tan Dao perpendicular to the body (see Fig. 


Fig 117 Stepping Tan Dao. 


58. Left step, right Tan Dao, left Cham Dao 


leg, toe and knee turned to face 


ral in a neutral stance (50:50 


ight 


es. While stepping forward, 


Cham Dao forwards in front of 


right shoulder. At the same time, 


to form Tan Dao perpendicular to the body (see Fig. 


Fig 118 Stepping Tan Dao. 


59. Right step, left Tan Dao, right Cham Dao 
forwards with the right 
tral in a neutral stance (50:50 weight 


e and knee turned to face 


line, keeping the weig! 


45 degrees. While stepping forward 


with the hips at 
right Cham Dao forwards in front of the left shoulder. At the same time, 
2 Fig. 


m and knife to form Tan Dao perpendicular to the body 


Fig 119 Rig! 


‘eung Tor Dao. 


60. Right step back with Seung Tor Dao 


left foot and 


of the body's mass onto the rear leg, the 


le stepping, drag the forearms/knives 


}¢ body (jn front of the right leg) in a sim: 


o Seung Lap Sau (see Fig. 119). 


Fig 120 Left Seung Tor Dao. 


61. Left step back with Seung Tor Dao 


ep directly backwards wi 


left leg, simultaneously turning the right foot and 


ttling the majority of the body's mass onto the rear leg, the 


While stepping back, drag the forearms/ 


down and backwards across the body (jn front of the left eg) in a 


similar action and with similar energy use to Seung Lap Sau (see Fig. 120) 


Fig 121 Seung Tor Dao. 


62. Right step back with Seung Tor Dao 


h the right leg, simult 


ously turning the left foot and 


of the body's mass onto the rear leg, the 


ping, drag the forearms/knives 


¢ body (in front of the right leg) in a sim: 


similar energy use to Seung Lap Sau (see Fig. 121) 


63. Seung Jum Dao 


ards, parallel to the ground at waist 


and paral fer. Then sharply flick (Fa 


wards as the elbows of the sup- 


fist’s distance from the body, and equally sharply bring the 


the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (sce Fig. 122) 


Fig 122 Seung Jum Dao. 


Fig 123 Stepping Tan Dao. 


64, Left step, right Tan Dao, left Cham Dao 


forwards with the left leg, toe and knee turned to face 
reline, keepi 


ght central in a neutral stance (50:50 weight 


the hips at 


grees. While stepping forward. 


wards in front of the right shoulder, At the same time, 


form Tan Dao perpendicular to the body (see Fig, 


directly forwards with the right leg, toe and knee turned to face 


the centreline, keeping the weight central in a neutral stance (50:50 weight 


the hips at approximately 45 degrees. While stepping forward 


right Cham Dao forwards in front of the left shoulder. At the same time, 


to form Tan Dao perpendicular to the body (see Fig, 


Fig 124 Stepping Tan Dao. 


66. Left step, right Tan Dao, left Cham Dao 


Fig 125 Stepping Tan Dao. 


Fig 126 Seung Tor Dao. 


67. Left step back with Seung Tor Dao 


Step directly backwards wit 


left leg, simultaneously turning the right foot and 


knee inwards whilst settling the majority of the body's m: 


onto the rear leg, the 


t approxima 


pping back, drag the forearms/ 


similar action and with similar energy use to Seung Lap Sau (see Fig. 126) 


Fig 127 Seung Tor Dao. 


68. Right step back with Seung Tor Dao 


leg, simultaneously turning the left foot and 


ing the majority of the body’s mass onto the rear leg, the 


pping, drag the forearms/knives 


ight leg) in a sim: 


Fig 128 Seung Tor Dao 


69. Left step back with Seung Tor Dao 


Step directly backwards with the left leg, simultaneously turning the right foot and 


rds whilst settling # 


majority of the body's mass onto the rear leg, the 


hips angled at approxim 


ly 45 degrees, While stepping back, drag the forearms/ 
knives diagonally down and backwards across the body (in front of the left leg) ina 


similar energy use to Seung Lap Sau (see Fig. 128). 


Fig 129 Seung Jum Dao. 


70. Seung Jum Dao 
Simultaneously thrust both the arms forwards, parallel to the ground at waist level, 
whilst holding the knives vertical and parallel to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 
Ging) the curved front edges of the knives forwards as the elbows of the sup: 
porting arms reach one fist’s distance from the body, and equally sharply bring the 
knives to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 129) 
Section Four: Seung Gang Dao (moves 71-98) 
Defence against high short/low medium weapons 
The fourth section was developed and practised to combat and defend against 
medium-range weapons, such as a sword or cane, used to attack the mid-section 
of the body or a short-range weapon, such as a knife, attacking the upper body. It 
could also be applied to defend against an opponent attacking with two weapons, 
or when the Wing Chun practitioner was unsure whether the attack was a high or 
mid-level attack 

The fourth section introduces Seung Gang Dao, which maps closely to its 
empty hand counterpart, Seung Gang Sau, as discussed below. Seung Gang Dao 
simultaneously covers both the upper and mid-section of the Wing Chun practi 
tioner’s body against an opponent's attack. Should the opponent retract their 
strike, the Wing Chun practitioner can turn and face the opponent with an on-guard 
posture: Mun Dao/Wu Dao. If the attacker thrusts again, the Wing Chun practi: 
tioner could step around the attack and cover/deflect with Tan Dao, at the same 
time counter-striking with Cham Dao. Unlike Seung Gang Sau, which rotates the 
lower arm inwards to slide up the centreline, Seung Gang Dao cuts inwards power- 


treline. Th 


fully to the c 


cause there is no sensitivity or Lut Sau Jic Chung 


(springing forward energy upon feeling a gap). In order to stop an opponent's 


weapon and take the momentum out of an pon's momentum must 


be neutralized by the knives’ momentum and force. 


ng Gang Dao. 


‘Seung Gang Dao 


‘Seung (Cantonese, ‘double’) 
Gang (Cantonese, ‘splitting’; vb., to separate; to separate from; adj. extremely painful) 
Dao (Cantonese, ‘knife’ or ‘chopper’) 

Seung Gang Dao, which maps to the empty-handed Seung Gang Sau from both 
Biu Tze and the Muk Yan Jong, is used in conjunction with angling the body, 
achieved by either stepping around an opponent's weapon, or turning to avoid a di- 
rect strike (see Fig. 130). 

The upper Gang Dao is formed by sharply flicking and rotating the forearm, 
Wrist (at shoulder level) and knife inwards, cutting across parallel to the shoulders, 
the knife matching the angle of the forearm and stopping approximately in front of 
the shoulder of the opposite arm, 

Simultaneously, the lower Gang Dao is formed by pivoting at the elbow, rotating 
the forearm and wrist, arcing inwards and downwards between the elbows, before 
being swept diagonally forwards and away from the hip (on the opposite side to 
the arm holding the knife), to form the equivalent of Dai Bong Sau. The lower Gang 
Dao knife stops directly in front of the hip, on the same side of the body as the arm 
holding the knife, and directly below the upper Gang Dao, with the blade facing 
away from the body (see Fig. 131) 

When practising turning 45 degrees with Seung Gang Dao in the first part of the 
fourth section, the change from Seung Gang Dao on one side to Seung Gang Dao 
on the other side is a complex move. To make matters more difficult, it difers from 
the way itis executed within Biu Tze and on the Muk Yan Jong. 


To change and rotate the upper Gang Dao to a lower Gang Dao, it pivots around 


the elbow and rotates the forearm and 


inwards. Simultaneously, the lower 
Gang Dao pivots and rotates around the wrist, slightly moving outwards from the 
centreline to allow the upper Gang Dao to safely pass downwards on the inside 
gate on its way to form a lower Gang Dao. 

To form the lower Gang Dao structure the knife and wrist cut downwards and 
diagonally away from the hip on the opposite side to the equivalent of Dai Bong 
‘Sau, the knife stopping in front of the hip, on the same side of the body as the arm 
holding the lower Gang Dao. At exactly the same time in order to form the upper 
Gang Dao, the lower Gang Dao rotates around the wrist, allowing the elbow to ro- 
tate inwards towards the centreline, Then, as the elbow is pulled in front of the hip 
with the forearm and knife, perpendicular to the body, it is driven forwards and 
corkscrewed inwards as part of the turning action, As the knife is drivelbow to ro- 
tate inwards towards theen forwards and upwards the knife is sharply rotated in- 
wards at shoulder level, cutting across parallel to the shoulders, the knife matching 
the angle of the forearm and stopping directly in front of the shoulder of the other 
arm. All this is done in conjunction with either turning (Juen Ma) or stepping (Seir 
Ma). 


‘Seung Gang Dao checklist 
+ The upper Gang Dao is formed by sharply rotating the forearm and wrist 
until the palm is facing upwards and the blade of the knife is flat and at the 
‘same angle as the forearm. 
+ The inside (blade) edge of the upper Gang Dao should be on, and parallel 
to, the centreline. 


+ The lower Gang Dao is formed by pivoting at the elbow, drawn inwards and 


downwards, before being arced diagonally forwards and away from th 


hip. 
The lower knife should face diagonally away from the body, cutting for 
wards and away. 


The arm holding the lower knife shou 


id be in a structure similar in shape to 
Dai Bong Sau from Chum Kiss 


Maintain a vertical posture; do not leat 


wards or backwards. 


Energy is applied along th 


Fig 131 Seung G: 


7). Twist 45 degrees left with Seung Gang Dao 


Turn left to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma), formin right Gang 


front of the left shoulder and simultaneously forming a low left Gang Dao in front 


of the left hip (see Fig. 131) 


72. Twist 45 degrees right with Seung Gang Dao 


Turn right to approximately 45 degres 


(Juen Ma), forming a high left Gang 


front of the right shoulder and simultaneously forming a low right Gang Dao in 


front of the right hip (see Fig. 132) 


73. Twist 45 degrees left with Seung Gang Dao 


Turn left to approxim: 


ly 45 degrees (Juen Ma), forming a high right Gai 


front of the left shoulder and simultaneously forming a low 


ofthe left hip (see Fig. 133) 


74. Twist 45 degrees right with Seung Gang Dao 


Turn right to approximately 45 degrees (Ju 


Ma), forming 


front of the right shoulder and simulta 


usly forming a 


front of the right hip (see Fig. 134). 


75- Seung Jum Dao 


Simultaneous! 


rust both the arms forwards, parallel to the ground at wais 


to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 


whilst holding the knives vertical and paral 


Ging) the curved front edges of the kniv 


ually sharply bri 


porting arms reach one fist’s distance from the body, an 


knives to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 135) 


76. Twist 45 degrees right with Seung Gang Dao 
Turn right to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma), forming a high left Gang Dao in 


front of the right shoulder and simultaneousl 


front of the right hip (see Fig. 136) 


Fig 137 Seung Gang Dao. 


77- Twist 45 degrees left with Seung Gang Dao 


Turn left to approximately 45 degre: 


Juen Ma), forming 


front of the left shoulder and simultaneously forming a low | 


of th 


left hip (see Fig. 137) 


Seung Gang Dao. 


78. Twist 45 degrees right with Seung Gang Dao 


Turn right to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma), forming a high left Gang Dao in 


front of the right shoulder and simultaneously forming a low right Gang Dao in 


front of the right hip (see Fig. 138) 


Fig 139 Seung 


79. Twist 45 degrees left with Seung Gang Dao 


Turn left to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma), forming a hig 


front of the left shoulder and simultaneously forming a low left Gang Dao in front 


of the left hip (see Fig. 139) 


80. Seung Jum Dao 


Simultaneously thrust both the arms forwards, 


whilst holding the knives vertical and parallel 


Ging) the curved front edges of the knives for 
porting arms reach one fist’s distance from 


knives to rest in tl 


Seung Jum Dao structure 


81. Step right, Seung Gang Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with the right leg, 


across the centreline, keeping the 


eight central in a neutral stance 


distribution), with the hips at approxim 


Fig. 14) 


Mun Dao/left Wu Dao. 


82. Twist to face forwards with right Mun Dao, left Wu Dao 


he body to face forwards, 


Sharply tw 


sharply rotat 


(left) leg, at the same tim 
form Mun Dao on the centreline, the kn 
While carrying out these actions, the | 


forward as Wu Dao (see Fig. 142). 


83. Left step, right Tan Dao, left Cham Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with the left leg, toe and knee tun 


ed to face 


across the centreline, keeping the 


distribution) with the hips at approximately 45 degrees. W 


le stepping forward 


drive the left Cham Dao f 


wards in front of the right shoulder, at the same time. 


rotate the right arm and knife to form Tan Dao perpendicular to 


143) 


1 body (see Fig 


Mun Dao/right Wu Dao. 


84. Twist to face forwards, left Mun Dao, right Wu Dao 


Sharply twist the body to face forwards, transferring all 


rear leg. At the same tim 


forward as Wu Dao (see Fig. 144) 


5, Right step, left Tan Dao, right Cham Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with th 


across the centreline, keeping th 


distribution), with the hips at approximately 45 d: 


drive the right Cham Dao forwards in front of th: 


rotate the left arm and knife to form Tan Dao (see Fig. 145) 


am Dao/right Wu Dao. 


86. Step back right, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly backwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of 


(left) leg turned to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking 


the rear (right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Drive t! 


forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife verticalh 


same manner and structure as Jic Kuen (see Figs 14 and 


arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards, so # gy is hori 


zontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and th of the blade comes to 


rest parallel to the floor as if trying to ‘throw 


wards (see Fig. 16). At the same time the right knife is drawn inwards slig! 


positioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the 


Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 146) 


87. Step back left, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly backwards with the left 


g, the toe and knee of 


(ight) leg turned to face diagonally across th 


ntreline, sinking the 


the rear (left) leg v 


the hips approximately facing forwards. Drive th 


forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically 
same manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder 
level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is hori away from 


the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest paralle 


floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards. At 


the left knife is d 


wn inwards slightly and positioned vertically alo 


of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to 


the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper 


chest (see Fig. 147) 


back, left Cham Dao/right Wu Dao. 


88. Step back right, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly backwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


(left) leg turned to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the weight onto 


the rear (right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the left hand 


forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife verticaly, in th 


same manner and structure as Jic Kuen (see Figs 14 and 15). Upon extension of the 


arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards, so that the energy is hori- 


zontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and ¢! of the blade comes to 


rest parallel to the floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally for 


wards (see Fig. 16). At the same time the right knife is drawn inwards slight 


positioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the 


Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 148) 


Fig 149 Seung Jum Dao. 


89. Seung Jum Dao 


Simultaneously thrust both the arm 


whilst holding the knives vertical 
Ging) the curved front edges of the kniv 


porting arms reach one fist’s dis 


knives to rest in 


90. Step left, Seung Gang Dao 


Take a y forwards with t 


hort step di 


across the centreline, keeping th 


distribution), with the hips at approximately 4: 


drive Seung Gang Dao diagonally forwards, stopping in front of der 


and hip (see Fig. 150) 


91. Twist to face forwards with left Mun Dao, right Wu Dao 


Sharply twist the body to fa 
(ight) leg, at the same ti 


to form Mun Dao on the centreline, 


whil 


arrying out these actions, t! 


das Wu Dao (see Fig. 151) 


Tan Dao/right Cham Dao. 


92. Right step, left Tan Dao, right Cham Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with th 


distribution), with the hips at approximat: 


ards in front of 


dri right Cham Dao for 


tate the left arm and knife to form Tan Dao (see Fig. 1 


93. Twist to face forwards with right Mun Dao, left Wu 


Sharply twist the body to face forwards, trans 


(lef) | 


ie same time sharply rotate 


form Mun Dao on the centreline, the knife flat in a similar stru 


While carrying out these actions, the left knife/wrist is 


ard as Wu Dao (see Fig. 153). 


94. Left step, right Tan Dao, left Cham Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with leg, 


across the centreline, keeping the weight central in a ne 


bution), with the hips at approximately 45 degrees. While 


drive the left Cham Dao forwards in front of 


right shoulder. At 
rotate the right arm and knife to form Tan Dao perpendicular to the body (see Fig 


154). 


95. Step back left, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly backwards with th 


left leg, the toe and knee of the right 
(lead) leg turned to face diagonally across ¢ 


the rear (left) leg with the hips approximate 


forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loos 


same manner and structure as ic Kuen. Upon extension of 


level, fick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is horizontal 


the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel t 


floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards. At the same time 
the left knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically alongside the elbow 
of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper 


chest (see Fig. 155) 


96. Step back right, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly backwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of the left 


(lead) leg turned to face diagonally acros: 


the rear (right) leg with the hips approximat 


facing forwards. Drive the left hand 


forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in 


same manner and structure as Jic Kuen (see Figs 14 and 15). Upon extension of the 


arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards, so 


zontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to 
rest parallel to the floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-frst horizontally for 
wards (see Fig, 16). At the same time the right knife is drawn inwards slightly and 
positioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the 


Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 1 


tep back, rig! 


t Cham Dao/le' 


Wu Dao. 


97. Step back left, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly backwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of 


(lead) leg turned to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the weight onto 
the rear (lefi) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the right hand 


forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the 


same manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at 


joulder 


level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is ho 


tally away from 


the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 


floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards. At the same time 


the left knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically alongside the elbow 
of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper 


chest (see Fig. 157) 


Fig 158 Seung Jum Dao. 


98. Seung Jum Dao 
Simultaneously thrust both the arms forwards, parallel to the ground at waist level 


whilst holding the knives vertical and parallel to each other. T 


sharply flick (Fa 


Ging) the curved front edges of the knives forwards as the elbows of the sup 


porting arms reach one fist’s distance from the body, and equally sharply bring th 
knives to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig: 158) 
Section Five: Kwun Dao (moves 99-124) 
Defence against one or two short/medium weapons 
The fifth section of the Bat Cham Dao was originally developed and practised for 
armed combat to defend against one or two medium-range weapons, such as a 
sword, cane or equivalent. It introduces Kivun Dao, Fak Dao and Huen Dao 

kwun Dao, which maps closely to its empty hand counterpart Kwun Sau, as dis 
cussed below, could be applied to receive, control or counter an opponent attack 


ing with either one or two weapons, although like Gang Dao it could equally b 


lized when the Wing Chun practitioner was unsure whether the attack was coming 


at a high or mid-level 


Fak Dao, which maps almost exactly to Fak Sau, could be used to immediately 


counter, driving a strike horizontally from close through to long range. If Fak Dao 


was intercepted or blocked, Huen Dao could then be applied to sharply circle 


around the opponent's blocking weapon and cut into the opponent's hand/wrist 


holding that weapon. A further counter-strike, such as Cham Dao, could then be 


launched 


Fig 159 Kwun Dao. 


Fig 160 Kwun Dao. 


Fig 162 Kwun Dao. 


Kwun Dao 


or ‘chopper’) 


maps to the empty-handed Kwun Sau from the Muk Yan 


jong, is applied in conjunction 


an angling 


the body, achieved by either step 


jeir Ma) an oppons 


's weapon or turning (Juen Ma) to avoid a di 


un Dao is a combination of a high Tan Dao and a low Dai Bong Dao. 


1¢ forearm, tucking the elbow in and 


intire blade on the centreline with the blade 


on of the forearm. The wrist is angled, so that the spine of the 


he forearm. The low (Dai) Bong Dao maps to the Dai Bong Sau 


¢ handle of the blade on the centreline, with the edge 


he blade facing away (see Fig. 159) 


"en turning and rotating Kwun Dao (see Fig. 160) from one side to the other 


t part of 


ion, both knives/arms must move in perfect 


synchronization. The Dai Bong Dao is dropped 


nd drawn in close to the body, the 


almost parallel to the body (see Fig. 161). At the same time, the forearm is 


riven forward from the elbow 


Tan Dao, along the 


1@ upper Tan Dao must fold in using the elbow as a pivot, 


but passing in front 


and beneath the forming Tan 


Dao, dropping the forearm and th 


driving along the personal centreline as Dai 


Kwun Dao checklist, 


‘A combination of a Tan Dao and Dai Bong Dao to c 


< shape 


Both arms driven forwards from the elbows in conjunction with 


The upper Tan Dao is formed by sharply rotating the for 


until the palm is facing upwards and the blade of the ki 


floor and in line with the forearm 


The centre of the blade of the Tan Dao should be on, and parallel to, 


Wing Chun practitioner's personal centreline. 


The Dai Bong Dao is formed by pivoting at t 


downwards, as the forearm is rotated, lowered and forwarded to form the 
equivalent of Dai Bong Sau from Chum Kiu. 

The lower knife (Dai Bong Dao) should face diagonally away from the 
body, cutting forwards and away. 


Maintain a vertical body posture; do not lean forwards or backwards 


Energy should be applied along 


entire arm, wrist and along the blade 


Fak Dao, 


Fak Dao 


Fak (Cantonese, ‘whisking’) 

Dao (Cantonese, ‘knife’ or ‘chopper’) 

Fak Dao, which directly maps to the empty-handed Fak Sau from Siu Nim Tao and 
Chum Kiu, is always used in conjunction with angling the body, achieved by either 
stepping around an opponent's weapon or turning to avoid a direct strike. Fak Dao 
is a horizontal, thrusting, elbow-driven extension of the arm and knife (see Fig. 163) 


used to cover or strike in front or anywhere around to the side at upper body level. 


Fak Dao checklist 
+ Formed by accelerating the knife forward, whilst held almost horizontally. 
+ Upon arm extension, flick the knife away until horizontally forward 
+ When flicking the knife forward, do not grip the handle too tightly 
+ Centre of wrist joint should be on the centreline 
+ The blade should end up approximately parallel to the floor. 
+ Maintain a vertical posture; do not lean forwards or backwards 


+ Energy is driven along the entire arm, wrist and projected along the knife 


Fig 164 Fak Dao intercepted 


65 Begin Huen Dao. 


Fig 167 Cut into the hand/wrist 


Huen Dao 


Huen (Cantonese, ‘rotating’ or ‘circling’) 
Dao (Cantonese, ‘knife’ or ‘chopper’) 

Huen Dao is a quick and tight circular outwards rotation of the wrist, unlike the in 
wards rotation practised in the empty hand forms. it rotates the blade from a hori- 


zontal plane, Fak Dao to a vertical position, before cutting sharply inwards to attack 


166 and 167) 


the opponent's hand holding their weapon (see Figs 164, 


Huen Dao checklist, 


1¢ elbow stationary as a pivotal point, 


te the forearm and wrist, moving the knife from an almost horizontal 


plane to a vertical plane facing forwards. 


+ Sharply flick the wrist inwards, cutting the vertical blade sharply inwards. 


Fig 168 Juen Ma Kwun Dao. 


99. Twist 45 degrees left, Kwun Dao 


Turn left to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma), rotating the left forearm and knife 


left Tan Dao with the left wrist on the body's centre 


ously, drop the right wrist/knife while rotating the right forearm anti- 


clockwise to form a right Dai Bong Dao with the right wrist also on the body's cen- 


treline (see Fig, 


Fig 169 Juen Ma Kwun Dao 


100. Twist 45 degrees right, Kwun Dao 


Turn right to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma), drawing inwards, lifting and 


rotating clockwise the right Dai Bong Dao to drive forwards and form a high right 
Tan Dao with the right wrist on the body's centreline. Simultaneously rotate the 
high Tan Dao, pivoting clockwise around the elbow to form a low left Dai Bong 


Dao with the left wrist also on the body's ce 


cline (see Fig. 169) 


Fig 170 ) 


Ma Kwun Dao 


101. Twist 45 degrees left, Kwun Dao 


45 degrees (Juen Ma), rotating the left forearm and knife 


left Tan Dao with the left wrist on the body's centre 


ight wrist/knife while rotating the right forearm anti- 


clockwise to form a right Dai Bong Dao with the right wrist also on the body's cen- 


treline (see Fig, 


Fig 171 Juen Ma Kwun Dao. 


102. Twist 45 degrees right, Kwun Dao 


right to approximately 45 degre 


(Juen Ma), drawing inwards, lifting and 


lockwise the right Dai Bong Dao to drive forwards and form a high right 
Tan Dao with the right wrist on the body's centreline. Simultaneously rotate the 
high Tan Dao, pivoting clockwise around the elbow to form a low left Dai Bong 


Dao 


ft wrist also on the body's centreline (see Fig. 171) 


Fig 172 Seung Jum Dao 


103. Seung Jum Dao 


Simultans 


sly thrust both the arms forwards, parallel to the ground at waist 


whilst holding the knives verti 


and parallel to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 


edges 


kei 


forwards as the elbows of the sup 


porting arms reach one fi 


's distance from the body and equally sharply bring the 


correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 172) 


Fig 173 Juen Ma Kwun Dao. 


104. Twist 45 degrees right, Kwun Dao 


Turn fi 


ly 45 degrees (Juen Ma), rotating the right forearm and 


approxim: 


form a high right Tan Dao with 


ne right wrist on the body's cen: 
treline. Simultaneously, drop the left wrist/knife while rotating the left forearm 


clockwise to form a left Dai Bong Dao with the left wrist also on the body's centre 


see Fig. 173) 


105. Twist 45 degrees left, Kwun Dao 


Turn left to approximatel 


treline (see Fig. 174) 


Fig 174 Juen Ma Kwun Dao. 


Fig 175 Juen Ma Kwun Dao. 


106. Twist 45 degrees right, Kwun Dao 


Turn right to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma), drawing inwards, lifting and 


ing clockwise the right Dai Bong Dao to drive forv 


rds and form a high right 
Tan Dao v 


on the body's centreline. Simultaneously rotate the 


high Tan Dao, pivoting clockwise around the elbow to form a low left Dai Bong 


Dao with the left w 


Fig 176 Juen Ma Kwun Dao. 


107. Twist 45 degrees left, Kun Dao 


Ma), rotating the left forearm and knife 


(ver 


ne left wrist on the body's centre. 


left Tan Dao with 
Knife while rotating the right forearm anti 


th the right wrist also on the body's cen: 


Fig 177 Seung Jum Dao. 


108. Seung Jum Dao 


Simultaneously thrust 


arms forwards, parallel to the ground at waist level, 
whilst holding the knives vertical and parallel to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 


Ging) the curved front edges of 


e knives forwards as the elbows of the sup: 
porting arms reach one fists distance from the body and equally sharply bring the 


knives to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 177). 


109. Step left; Kwun Dao 


ards with the left | 


keeping the major proportion 
over the right (rear) leg with the hips angled to approximately 


pping forward, drive Kwun Dao forwards along the body's 


treline (see Fig. 178). 


Fig 178 Step forward Kwun Dao. 


Fig 179 Step forward Fak Dao/Tan Dao. 


Mio. Step right, left Tan Dao, right Fak Dao 
a short step directly forwards with the right leg, toe and knee turned to face 


the majority of the body's weight over the left (rear) leg, 


es. While stepping forward, maintain the left 


w and drawing the Dai Bong Dao inwards 


ight knife forwards to form Fak Dao in front 


Fig 180 Tan Dao/Huen Dao. 


111, Left Tan Dao, right Huen Dao 


Maintain the stance and the left Tan Da 


ructure, sharply circle, Huen Dao, the 


right knife outwards (clockwise) until the blade is vertical and then sharply flick 


and c ertical blade inwards. 


Huen Dao would have been applied the instant the Fak Dao was ‘intercept 


blocked’ by an opponent's weapon. By quickly circling the blade around the oppo: 


nent's weapon and 


en immediately cuttin; 


ig sharply inwards with the vertical 


¢ Wing Chun practitioner could apply this movement to attack and cut 


into the opponent's wrist or hand (see Fig. 180) 


Fig 181 Step forward Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


112. Step forward left, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead leg 


turning clockwise to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the weight onto 


the rear (right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. At the same time, 
hand forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the 
knife vertically, in the same manner and structure as Jic Kuen, Upon extension of 
the arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is 
horizontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade 
comes to rest parallel to the floor, as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizon 
ally forwards (Cham Dao). At the same time the right knife is drawn inwards 
slightly and positioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to 
‘over and defend against an attack to the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and 


upper chest (see Fig. 181). 


Fig 182 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


113. Step back left, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly backwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


(right) leg turned to face across the centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


(left) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the right hand forwards 


and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level, 


flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is horizontally away from the 
Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 


floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-rst horizontally forwards. At the same time 


is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically alongside the elbow 


of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper 


chest (see Fig. 182) 


Fig 183 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


114. Step back right, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly backwards 


right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


(le) ned to face across the centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


(right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the left hand forwards 


tly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 


s Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level 
flick the tip of the knife forwards, so that the energy is horizontally away from the 


Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 


floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-irst horizontally forwards. At the same time 
the right knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically alongside the 
elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and 


jest (see Fig. 183) 


Fig 184 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


Nig. Step back left, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly backwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


(right) leg turned to face across the centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


ly facing forwards, Drive the right hand forwards 


(le 


leg with the hips approximat 


and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 
manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level 


flick the tip of the kni 


forwards so that the energy is horizontally avay from the 
Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 
floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards. At the same time 
the left knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically alongside the elbow 
of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper 


chest (see Fig. 184) 


Fig 185 Seung Jum Dao. 


116. Seung Jum Dao 


Simultane 


ust rds, parallel to the ground at waist level 


hilst holding th 


knives vertical and parallel to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 


Gi id front edges of the knives forwards as the elb 


of the sup 


porting arms r 


one fist's distance from the body and equally sharply bring the 


knives to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 185) 


117. Step right, Kwun Dao 
forwards with the right leg, keeping the vast proportion of 


(rear) leg with the hips angled to approximately 45 


stepping forward, drive Kwun Dao forwards along the body's cen- 


Fig 186 Step forwards Kwun Dao. 


Fig 187 Si 


forward Fak Dao/Tan Dao 


118. Step leff, right Tan Dao, left Fak Dao 
forwards with the left leg, toe and knee turned to 


eping the majority of the body's weight over the right 


at approximately 45 degrees. While stepping forward, 


Fig 188 Huen Dao/Tan Dao. 


11g. Right Tan Dao, left Huen Dao 


Tan Dao structure, sharply circle Huen Dao, the 


blade is vertical and then sharply flick 


Huen Dao would have been applied the instant the Fak Dao was ‘intercepted’ or 


ed" by an opponent's weapon. By quickly circling the blade around the oppo 


eapon and then immediately cutting sharply inwards with the vertical 


blade, the Wing Chun practitioner could apply this movement to attack and cut 


oppor 


rist or hand (see Fig. 188). 


Fig 189 Step forwards Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


120. Step forward right, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 


Take a short step di 


tly forwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


leg turning anticlockwise to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the 


weight onto the rear (left) leg with the F 


ips approximately facing forwards. At the 


same time, drive the right hand forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely 


holding the knife vertically, 


¢ same manner and structure as Jic Kuen, Upon 


extension of the arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the 


is horizontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the 
blade comes to rest parallel to the floor, as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first 
horizontally forwards (Cham Dao). At the same time the left knife Is drawn inwards 


and positioned 


tically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to 


cover and defend against an attack to the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and 


upper chest (see Fig. 189) 


Fig 190 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


121. Step back right, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


holding the knife vertically, in the same 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level, 
rwards, so that the energy is horizontally away from the 
joner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 
‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards. At the same time 


drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically alongside the 


lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and 


upper chest (see Fig. 190) 


Fig 191 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao 


122. Step back left, right Cham Daa, left Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly backwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


(Fight) leg turned to face across the centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


ieg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the right hand forwards 


and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level, 


flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is horizontally away from the 


Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 
floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards. At the same time 
the left knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically alongside the elbow 
of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and upper 


chest (see Fig. 191) 


Fig 192 Step back Cham Dao/Wu 


123. Step back right, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


backwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


ntreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 
(right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards, Drive the left hand forwards 
vertical 


and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife in the same 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen, Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level 


knife forwards, so that the energy is horizontally away from the 


Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade cor 


s to rest parallel to the 


ng to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards. At the same time 
the right knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically alongside the 
elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and 


upper chest (see Fig. 192) 


Fig 193 Seung Jum Dao 


124. Seung Jum Dao 
Simultaneously thrust both the arms forwards, parallel to the ground at waist level, 
whilst holding the knives vertical and parallel to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 
Ging) the curved front edges of the knives forwards as the elbows of the sup. 
porting arms reach one fist’s distance from the body and equally sharply bring the 


knives to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 1 


Section Si 


Yat Cham Dao (moves 125-152) 


Close-range defence to 


g-range counter-attack 


The sixth section of the Baat Cham Dao introduces Yat Cham Dao and Lan Dao. 


Lan Dao maps closely to its empty hand counterpart, Lan Sau. Yat Cham Dao, 
however, has no empty-handed equivalent 
Yat Cham Dao was developed and practised to defend against one or two medi 


um-range Weapons, such as a sword, cane or equivalent used at close quarters. 


Having deflected the blow, the Wing Chun practitioner could then step in using 
the Lan Dao to cover or trap the opponent's weapon or arm at the same time as 
slicing upwards, cutting forwards and inwards to an opponent's mid-section 
Should the opponent manage to avoid the upper cut by stepping back out of range 
the Wing Chun practitioner could quickly close the distance using Biu Ma, main: 
taining the Lan Dao cover and striking forward with Fak Dao to strike at a longer 
range. However, should Fak Dao have been intercepted or blocked, Huen Dao 
could then sharply circle around the opponent's weapon and cut into the oppo- 


hand/wrist holding that weapon. A further counter-strike, such as Cham 


Dao, could then be delivered, 


Fig 194 Yat Cham Dao from the side. 


Yat Cham Dao 


Yat (Cantonese, the number ‘one’) 

Cham (Cantonese, ‘slashing’ or ‘chopping’) 

Dao (Cantonese, ‘knife’ or ‘chopper’) 

Yat Cham Dao utilizes an upright blade and an inverted blade together with the 
handles touching to present a large defensive structure diagonally across the body 
at approximately 30 degrees to the vertical. Yat Cham Dao angles forwards and 
across the mid- and lower body to deflect an attack downwards and away from the 
Wing Chun practitioner. 

The upper blade handle is at approximately waist level, the blade covering 
across the mid-torso from the hip to the opposite shoulder. The upper arm should 
be slightly bent, the elbow tucked in close to the body to give support and struc- 
ture to the wrist and therefore the upper knife, with the hand approximately on the 
practitioner's personal centreline and the tip of the blade in front of the shoulder. 

The lower blade is directly beneath and approximately in line with the upper 
blade, covering the lower body, from approximately the waist to just above the 
knee, from a low circular attack. The lower arm is fully extended, the handle of the 
inverted knife positioned slightly lower than the waist, in front of the hip, with the 
blade angled diagonally downwards across the quadriceps (see Figs 194 and 195). 

Rotating Yat Cham Dao from one side to the other is a very complex procedure 
and not one that has any fighting application, nor any great benefit except to de- 
velop a high level of skill and coordination in that movement. The two blades are 
rotated simultaneously, the upper blade rotating downwards closer to the body 


than the lower blade, as that rotates upwards. 


Rotating the upper blade downwards is a relatively simple process: position the 
thumb in the space between the spine of the blade and the ‘ear’ take the fingers 
out of the handle area and allow the blade to rotate until inverted, then gripping the 
handle tightly. To rotate the lower inverted knife to the upright position, place the 
thumb back in the space between the spine of the blade and the ‘ear’, take the fin- 
gers out of the handle area and sharply flick the wrist, flicking the blade through 
180 degrees to an upright position. Then grip the handle tightly again 
In order to form Yat Cham Dao effectively and powerfully, drive both blades for- 

wards, as soon as they are in the correct posit 


n, away from the Wing Chun practi- 


tioner’s centreline using a very short, sharp energy (Fa Ging). 


Yat Cham Dao checklist 

+ The upper blade should be positioned across the mid-torso, the hand hold- 
ing the knife in front of the opposite hip at waist level. 

+ The back of the wrist of the upper arm and the forearm should be in line 
and the arm bent. 

+ The lower blade should be located directly below and in line with the top 
knife across the lower body, particularly the waist and the knee. 

+ The tip of the handles should be touching. 

+ The hand should be holding the lower knife in front of the hip at approx- 


imately waist level, the arm locked out straight. 


Fig 196 Lan Dao. 


Lan Dao 


Lan (Cantonese, ‘bar’) 
Dao (Cantonese, ‘knife’ or ‘chopper’) 
Lan Dao, which directly maps to Lan Sau from the empty hand forms, positions the 


knife horizontally beneath the edge of the Lan Sau forearm, with the blade sticking 


proud alongside. The horizontal blade lying along the forearm provides excellent 
cover against close-quarters short-range weapons (see Fig. 196). Alternatively, it 
could be used to trap or pin an opponent's arms, weapons or even driven against 
the opponent's body or throat, especially effective in conjunction with the rising 


cut also practised in this section. 


Lan Dao checklist 
+ The Lan Dao should be lying horizontal beneath the Lan Sau forearm, posi 


tioned slightly lower than the shoulder. 


+ The front edge of the blade should be proud of the leading edge of the fore 

+ Forearm and blade should be parallel to the upper body 

+ Shoulders should be relaxed, maintain a vertical posture; do not lean for 
ward 

+ Energy should be distributed evenly along the entire forearm 


Fig 197 Yat Cham Dao. 


125. Twist 45 degrees left, Yat Cham Dao 
Turn left to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma) as the blade in the left hand is ro- 


tated clockwise using the thumb as a pivot in the ‘guard’ until it is inverted and 


ht blade. The left arm should be almost fully extended, the handle of 


w the rigl 


the inverted knife positioned slightly lower than the waist, in front of the left hip, 


ith the blade angled diagonally downwards across the left quadriceps 
The right blade is positioned directly above and approximately in line with the 
left knife, angled slightly across the upper body with the handles practically touch 
ing to provide maximum body cover. The right arm should be slightly bent, the 


w tucked in close to the body to give support and structure to the right wrist 


and therefore the upper knife, w 


th the hand approximately on the Wing Chun prac 
titioner’s centreline and the tip of the blade covering the right shoulder (see Fig 


Fig 198 Yat Cham Dao 


126. Twist 45 degrees right, Yat Cham Dao 


Turn right to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma) as the blade in the left hand is ro- 


parp flick of the wrist, using the thumb as a pivot in the 


until it is angled slightly across the upper body. The left arm should be 


t, the elbow tucked in close to the body to give support and structure to 


wrist and therefore the upper knife, with the hand approximately on the 


Wing Chun practitioner's centreline and the tip of the blade covering the left shou! 


der. The blade in the right hand is rotated anticlockwise using the thumb as a pivot 
in the ‘guard The right arm should be almost fully extended with the handle of the 


d knife positioned slightly lower than the waist, in front of the right hip, with 


the blade angled diagonally downwards across the right quadriceps (see Fig. 198) 


Fig 199 Yat Cham Dao. 


127. Twist 45 degrees left, Yat Cham Dao 


Turn left to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma) as the blade in the left hand is ro- 


tated clockwise, using the thumb as a pivot in the ‘guard’ until it is inverted and 
below the right blade. The left arm should be almost fully extended, the handle of 
the inverted knife positioned slightly lower than the waist, in front of the left hip, 
with the blade angled diagonally downwards across the left quadriceps. 

The right blade is positioned directly above and approximately in line with the 
left knife, angled slightly across the upper body with the handles practically touch 
ing to provide maximum body cover. The right arm should be slightly bent, the 
elbow tucked in close to the body to give support and structure to the right wrist 
and therefore the upper knife, with the hand approximately on the Wing Chun prac 
titioner’s centreline and the tip of the blade covering the right shoulder (see Fig 


Fig 200 Yat Cham Dao. 


128. Twist 45 degrees right, Yat Cham Dao 


ja) as the blade in the left hand is ro- 


Turn 


10 approximately 45 degrees (Jue 


wrist, using the thumb as a pivot in the 


tated anticlockwise by a sharp flick of 


ard’ until it is angled slightly across the upper body. The left arm should be 


1e elbow tucked in close to the body to give support and structure to 


wrist and therefore the upper knife, with the hand approximately on the 


Wing Chun practitioner's centreline and the tip of the blade covering the left shoul 


der. The blade in the right hand is rotated anticlockwise using the thumb as a pivot 


in the ‘guard’. The right arm should be almost fully extended with the handle of the 


ted knife positioned slightly lower than the waist, in front of the right hip, with 


lade angled diagonally downwards across the right quadriceps (see Fig. 200) 


Fig 201 Seung Jum Dao. 


129. Seung Jum Dao 


Simultans 


both the arms forwards, parallel to the ground at waist 


Ist holding the knives vertical and parallel to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 


edges of the kn 


forwards as the elbows of the sup: 
porting arms reach one fist’s distance from the body and equally sharply bring the 


correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 201). 


Fig 202 Yat Cham Dao. 


130. Twist 45 degrees right, Yat Cham Dao 


Turn right to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma) as the blade in the left hand is ro- 


anticlockwise by a sharp flick of the wrist, using the thumb as a pivot in the 


slightly across the upper body. The left arm should be 


1 elbow tucked in close to the body to give support and structure to 


therefore the upper knife, with the hand approximately on the 


joner’s centreline and the tip of the blade covering the left shou! 


Wing Chun pra 
der. The blade in the right hand is rotated anticlockwise using the thumb as a pivot 
in the ‘guard’. The right arm should be almost fully extended with the handle of the 
inverted knife positioned slightly lower than the waist, in front of the right hip, with 


the blade angled diagonally downwards across the right quadriceps (see Fig. 202) 


Fig 203 Yat Cham Dao. 


131. Twist 45 degrees left, Yat Cham Dao 


Turn left to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma) as the blade in the left hand is ro- 


tated clockwise using the thumb as a pivot in the ‘guard’ until it is inverted and 


below the right blade The left arm should be almost fully extended, the handle of 


fe inverted knife positioned slightly lower than the waist, in front of the left hip, 


with the blade angled diagonally downwards across the left quadriceps. 


right blade is positioned directly above and approximately in line with the 
left knife, angled slightly across the upper body with the handles practically touch 
ing to provide maximum body cover. The right arm should be slightly bent, the 
elbow tucked in close to the body to give support and structure to the right wrist 
and therefore the upper knife, with the hand approximately on the Wing Chun prac- 
titioner’s centreline and the tip of the blade covering the right shoulder (see Fig. 


Fig 204 Yat Cham Dao 


132. Twist 45 degrees right, Yat Cham Dao 
fees (Juen Ma) as the blade in the left hand is ro- 


proximately 45 di 


by a sharp flick of the wrist, using the thumb as a pivot in the 


htly across the upper body. The left arm should be 


guard’ until it is angled s! 


body to give support and structure to 


ightly bent, the elbow tucked in close to 


erefore the upper knife, with the hand approximately on the 


itioner’s centreline and the tip of the blade covering the left shoul: 


Wing Chun pra 
der. The blade in the right hand is rotated anticlockwise using the thumb as a pivot 


ight arm should be almost fully extended with the handle of the 


inverted knife positioned slightly lower than the waist, in front of the right hip, with 


the blade angled diagonally downwards across the right quadriceps (see Fig. 204) 


Fig 205 Yat Cham Dao. 


133. Twist 45 degrees left, Yat Cham Dao 


Turn left to approxim 


ly 45 degrees (Juen Ma) as the blade in the left hand is ro- 


tated clockwise using the thumb as a pivot in the ‘guard’ until it is inverted and 


below the right blade. The left arm should be almost fully extended, the handle of 
the inverted knife positioned slightly lower than the waist, in front of the left hip, 
with the blade angled diagonally downwards across the left quadriceps. 


The right blade is positioned directly above and approximately in line with the 


knife, angled slightly across the upper body with the handles practically touch 
ing to provide maximum body cover. The right arm should be slightly bent, the 


in close to the body to give support and structure to the right wrist 
and therefore the upper knife, with the hand approximately on the Wing Chun prac 
titioner's centreline and the tip of the blade covering the right shoulder (see Fig. 


205) 


Fig 206 Seung Jum Dao. 


134. Seung Jum Dao 


wards, parallel to the ground at waist level, 


| to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 
forwards as the elbows of the sup: 


's distance from the body and equally sharply bring the 


Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 206). 


Fig 207 Step Yat Cham Dao. 


135. Step right, Yat Cham Dao 


ort y forwards w 


p dir 


the right leg, the toes and knee rotating 


jockwise inwards to fa 


diagonally across 


centreline, Whilst stepping, the 


lefthand 


rotated clockwi: 


using the thumb as a pivot in the ‘guard’ 


until itis inverted. Th 


arm should be fully extended, the handle of the inverted 


knife positioned slightly 


in front of the left hip, with the blade 


angled diagonally downwards across the left quadriceps. 


right blade is directly above and approximately in line with the left knife, an: 


the upper body with the handles touching to provide maximum 


ht arm should be slightly bent, the elbow tucked in close to the 


give suppo! 


and structure to the right wrist and therefore the upper knife, 


with the hand approximately on the centi 


ine and the tip of the blade in front of 


shoulder (see Fig. 207) 


Fig 208 Step left with left uppercut. 


136. Step left, uppercut with left, right Lan Dao 
Take a short step directly forwards with the left leg, toe and knee rotating clockwise 
to face diagonally across the centreline, keeping the weight predominantly on the 


rear (right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Whilst stepping for 


the lower knife, is rotated anticlockwise, turn 
ing the edge of the blade vertically upwards, then it is sharply lifted at the tip until 


approxim; 


ly parallel to the floor (a move that would have been an uppercut to the 
opponent's abdomen) 


At the same time, rotate the right knife anticlockwise, using the thumb as a pivot 


in the ‘guard’, until it is lying along the underside of the right arm, which has been 
lifted at the elbow so that it is parallel to the floor at sternum height (see Fig. 208). 
Lan Dao would have been used either defensively in the same way as Okinawan 
Tonfa ( ® , guai in Chinese) would have been used, or used offensively to trap or 


pin an opponent or an opponent's weapon. 


Fig 209 Biu Ma Left Fak Dao/Lan Dao 


137. Left Biu Ma, left Fak Dao/right Lan Dao 


short Biu forwards with the left leg, keeping the toe and 


ntreline, maintaining the body's mass pre 


proximately facing forwards. 


pping Biu Ma forward, the left forearm and wrist are rotated clockwise 


sharply flicking the tip of the knife slightly outwards and 


forwards to ‘strike’ with Fak Dao. At 


same time the right Lan Dao is flicked for 


fe, in a similar way and energy to Fak Dao (see Fig. 209) 


138. Right Lan Dao, left Huen Dao 


Huen Dao would have been applied the instant the Fak Dao was ‘intercepted’ or 


by an opponent's weapon, By quickly circling the blade around the oppo: 


nent’s weapon and cutting sharply inwards with the vertical 


© Wing Chun pra 


titioner could apply this movement to attack and cut 


tor hand (see Fig. 210) 


Fig 210 Right Lan Dao/left Huen Dao. 


Fig 211 Right Cham Dao/left Wu Dao. 


139. Step forward right, 


ight Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 


ep directly forwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


leg turning anticlockwise to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the 


ht onto the rear (left) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. At the 


hand fo 


wards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely 


holdi 


the knife vertically, in the same manner and structure as Jic Kuen, Upon 


extension of the arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the 


energy is horizontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the 
blade comes to rest parallel to the floor, as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first 
horizontally forwards (Cham Dao). At the same time the left knife is drawn inwards 
slightly and positioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to 
cover and defend against an attack to the Wing Chun practitioner’s throat and 


upper chest (see Fig. 211) 


Fig 212 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao 


140. Step back right, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


backwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


across the centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


(right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the left hand forwards 
ly upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 


as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level 


forwards, so that the energy is horizontally away from the 


flick the tip of th 


Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 
floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-irst horizontally forwards. At the same time 


ht knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically alongside the 


elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and 


est (see Fig. 212) 


Fig 213 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


143. Step back left, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 


Take a short step direct! 


backwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


turned to face across th 


centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


ps approximately facing forwards. Drive the right hand forwards 


and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen, Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level 
flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is horizontally away from the 


Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 


jing to ‘throw’ the knife ¢ 


floor as i ip-first horizontally forwards (Cham Dao). At 
the same time the left knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically 
alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practi 


tioner’s throat and upper chest (see Fig. 213) 


Fig 214 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


142. Step back right, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


backwards v leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


d to face across the centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


the hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the left hand forwards 


diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 


ructure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level, 


knife forwards, so that the energy is horizontally away from the 
Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 


the knife 


ip-first horizontally forwards (Cham Dao). At 


the same time the right knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically 
alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practi 


tioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 214) 


Fig 215 Seung Jum Dao. 


143. Seung Jum Dao 


forwards, parallel to the ground at waist level, 
| to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 


forwards as the elbows of the sup: 


ince from the body and equally sharply bring the 


Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 215). 


Fig 216 Step Yat Cham Dao 


144. Step left, Yat Cham Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with the left leg, toe and knee rotating clockwise 


diagonally across the centreline, keeping the weight approximately central in 


| stance with the hips angled. Simultaneously the blade in the right 


hand is rotated a1 


lockwise using the thumb as a pivot in the ‘guard’ until itis in- 


erted and below blade. The right arm should be almost fully extended, the 
handle of the inverted knife positioned slightly lower than the waist, covering the 


1¢ blade angled diagonally downwards across the right quadriceps. 


The left blade is positioned directly above and almost in line with the right knife, 


ly across the upper body with the handles touching to provide max 


imum body cover. The left arm should be slightly bent, the elbow tucked in close 
to the body to give support and structure to the left wrist and therefore the upper 
knife, with the hand approximately on the centreline and the tip of the blade in 


front of the left shoulder. In order to form Yat Cham Dao effectively and powerfully, 


both blades are rotated and then sharply driven away from the Wing Chun practi- 


tioner's centreline using a very short, sharp energy (Fa Ging) (see Fig. 216) 


Fig 217 Step right with right uppercut. 


145. Step right, uppercut with right, left Lan Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with the right leg, toe and knee rotating anti 


to fa across the centreline, keeping the weight predom: 


rear (left) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Whilst 
stepping forward, the right forearm, and therefore the lower knife, is rotated clock: 
wise turning the edge of the blade vertically upwards, then it is sharply lifted at the 


tip until parallel to the floor, 


he same time, rotate the left knife clockwise using 


mb as a pivot in the ‘guard’ until it is lying along the underside of the left 
arm, which has been lifted until parallel to the floor, at sternum height, forming 


Lan Dao in front of the 


jest (see Fig. 217), Lan Dao would have been used either 


fensively in the same way as Okinawan Tonfa (®@ , guai in Chinese) would have 
been used, or used offensively to trap or pin an opponent or an opponent's 


/eapon. 


Fig 218 Step Biu Ma, Fak Dao/Lan Dao. 


146. Biu Ma with right Fak Dao and left Lan Dao/Fak Dao 


wards with the right leg, keeping the toe and 


ss the centreline, maintaining the bod 


mass pre- 


ith the hips approximately facing forwards 


Whilst stepping forward, the right forearm and wrist are rotated anti- 


1e arm, sharply flicking the tip of the knife slightly out 
ards to ‘strike’ with Fak Dao. At the same time as striking with Fak Dao, the right 


Lan Dao is flicked forward at # 


tip, in a similar way and energy to Fak Dao (see 
Fig. 218) 


Fig 219 Right Huen Dao, left Lan Dao. 


147. Left Lan Dao, right Huen Dao 


Maintain ince and the left Lan Dao structure, sharply circle the right knife 
outwards (Huen Dao) until the blade is vertical, and then sharply flick and cut the 


The Huen Dao would have been applied the instant the Fak Dao was ‘inter- 


apon. By quickly circling the blade around 


or ‘blocked’ by an oppon 


the opponent's weapon and # 


immediately cutting sharply inwards with the ver 


tical blade, the Wing Chun practitioner could apply this movement to attack and 


cut into the opponent's wrist or hand (see Fig. 219) 


Fig 220 Step forwards Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


148. Step forward left, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead leg 


0 face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the weight onto 


leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. At the same time, 


hand forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the 


knife vertically, in the same manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of 


rm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is 


tally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade 


comes to rest parallel to the floor, as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizon: 
tally forwards (Cham Dao). At the same time the right knife is drawn inwards 


slightly and positioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to 


cover and defend against an attack to the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and 


upper chest (see Fig. 220) 


Fig 233 Right Mun Dao/left Wu Dao. 


160. Right Mun Dao, left Wu Dao 

Maintain a neutral stance facing forwards. Whilst turning the head to look 90 de 
grees to the right, drop the right arm and knife to waist level while rotating them 
anticlockwise until the blade of the knife is facing to the right side. Drive the right 
blade vertically upwards and away. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level, 
flick the tip of the right knife so that the energy travels and is driven horizontally 
away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest 


parall 
‘As Mun Dao is deployed, the left blade is turned across the body facing the 
blade in the same direction as Mun Dao, and driven horizontally across the body 


to line up with the right shoulder as a defensive Wu Dao cover (see Fig. 233) 


Fig 234 Left Mun Dao/right Wu Dao. 


161. Left Mun Dao, right Wu Dao 


Maintain a neutral stance facing forwards. Whilst turning the head to look 90 de 


grees to the left, drop # 


left arm and knife to wa 


ist level while rotating them clock: 
wise until the blade of the knife is facing to the left side. Then drive the left blade 


ertically upwards and away. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level, flick the 


¢ energy is horizontally away from the Wing Chun 


joner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the floor. 
‘As Mun Dao is deployed, the right blade is turned across the body facing the 
blade in the same direction as Mun Dao, and driven horizontally across the body 


to line up with the left shoulder as a defensive Wu Dao cover (see Fig, 234). 


Fig 235 Seung Jum Dao 


162. Seung Jum Dao 


the arms forwards, parallel to the ground at waist level 


whilst holding the kei 


es vertical and parallel to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 


Ging) the curved front ed; 


¢ knives forwards as the elbows of the sup: 


porting arms reach one 


t's distance from the body and equally sharply bring the 


to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 235) 


Fig 236 Left step Mun Dao/right Wu Dao. 


163. Step left, left Mun Dao, right Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead leg 


se to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the weight onto 


the rear (right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. While stepping, 
drop the left arm and knife to waist level, rotating the knife clockwise until the 


blade of the knife is facing for 


ards in front of the left hip/shoulder. Drive the left 


cally upwards and away. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level, 


flick the tip of the left knife so that the energy travels and is driven horizontally 
away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest 
parallel to the floor in front of the left shoulder 


As Mun Dao is deployed, the right knife is dr 


n inwards slightly and posi: 


tioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm, and driven slightly forwards 


on 


centreline (Wu Dao) to cover and defend against an attack to the Wing 


Chun practitioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 236) 


Fig 237 Right step Mun Dao/left Wu Dao. 


164. Step right, right Mun Dao, left Wu Dao 

Take 2 short step directly forwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 
leg turning anticlockwise to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the 
weight onto the rear (left) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Whilst 
stepping, drop the right arm and knife to waist level while rotating the knife anti 
clockwise until the blade of the knife is facing forwards in front of the right hip/ 


shoulder. Drive the right blade vertically upwards and 


Upon extension of the 


arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the right knife so that the energy travels and is 


fen horizontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the 
blade comes to rest parallel to the floor in front of the right shoulder. 


‘As Mun Dao is deployed, the left knife is drawn inwards slightly, positioned 


ertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm, and driven slightly forwards on the 


centreline (W 


Dao) to cover and defend against an attack to the Wing Chun prac 


joner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 237) 


WS. 


Fig 238 Left step Mun Dao/right Wu Dao. 


165. Step left, left Mun Dao, right Wu Dao 


left le 


a short step directly forwards with # the toe and knee of the lead leg. 


turning clockwise to fa 


diagonally across the centreline, sinking the weight onto 


the rear (right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Whilst stepping, 
drop the left arm and knife to waist level, rotating the knife clockwise until the 
blade of the knife is facing forwards in front of the left hip/shoulder. Drive the left 


blade vertically upwards and away. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level 


flick the tip of the left knife so that the energy travels and is driven horizontally 


away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest 
parallel to the floor in front of the left shoulder. 

‘As Mun Dao is deployed, the right knife is drawn inwards slightly, positioned 
ertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm, and driven slightly forwards on the 


centreline (Wu Dao) to cover and defend against an attack to the Wing Chun prac: 


joner’s throat and upper chest (see Fig. 238) 


Fig 239 Left Huen Dao/right Wu Dao. 


166. Huen Dao, Wu Dao 


jaintain the stance and the right Wu Dao structure, sharply circle the left knife 


ise (Huen Dao) until the blade is vertical and then sharply flick and cut 


the vertical blade inwards 


The Huen Dac would have been applied the instant the Mun Dao was ‘inter- 


cepted’ or ‘blocked’ by an opponent's weapon. By quickly circling the blade around 


the opponent's weapon and then immediately cutting sharply inwards with the ver 


tical blade, the Wing CI 


hun practitioner could apply this movement to attack and 


cut into the opponent's wrist or hand (see Fig. 239). 


Fig 240 Right Cham Dao/left Wu Dao 


167. Step forward right, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 
Take a short step directly forwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


urning anticlockwise to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the 


rear (left) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. At the 


right hand forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely 


holding the knife vertically, i 


© same manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon 


rm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the 


energy is horizontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the 


blade comes to rest parallel to the floor, as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first 
horizontally forwards (Cham Dao). At the same time the left knife is drawn inwards 
slightly and positioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to 
cover and defend against an attack to the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and 
upper chest (see Fig. 240) 

The moment the step, right Cham Dao and left Wu Dao are formed, quickly step 


baci 


with left Cham Dao/right Wu Dao as beloy 


Fig 241 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


168. Step back right, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


backwards 


rt the right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


across the centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


g with the hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the left hand forwards 


tly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 


manner ani ¢ as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level 


flick the tip of the knife forwards, so that the energy is horizontally away from the 


Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 


floor, as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards (Cham Dao). At 


the same time the right knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically 


alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dac) to cover the Wing Chun practi. 


tioner's throat and upper 


st (see Fig. 241) 


Fig 242 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


169. Step back left, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 
Take 2 short step directly backwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


(right) leg turned to face across the centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


(left) leg w hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the right hand forwards 
and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen, Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level, 


flick of the knife forwards so that the energy is horizontally away from the 


Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 
floor, as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-frst horizontally forwards (Cham Dao), At 
the same time the left knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically 
alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practi 


tioner'’s throat and upper ch 


(sce Fig. 242) 


Fig 243 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


170. Step back right, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly backwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


turned to face across the centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


(right) 1c hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the left hand forwards 


and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level, 


k the tip of the knife forwards, so that the energy is horizontally away from the 


Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 


or, as if try knife tip-first hor 


tally forwards (Cham Dao). At 


the righ 


t knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically 


the elbow of t! 


lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practi 


tioner’s thr 


t and upper chi 


t (see Fig. 241) 


Fig 244 Seung Jum Dao. 


171. Seung Jum Dao 


ust both the arms forwards, parallel to the ground at waist level 


| to each other. The 


arply flick (Fa 


curve forwards as the elbows of the sup 


rms reach one fist's distance from the body and equally sharply bring the 


rrect Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 244) 


Fig 245 Right step Mun Dao/left Wu Dao. 


172. Step right, right Mun Dao, left Wu Dao 
Take 3 short step directly forwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


leg turning anticlockwise to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the 


weight onto the rear (left) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Whilst 


stepping, drop the right arm and knife to waist level while rotating the knife anti- 


knife is facing forwards in front of the right hip/ 


clockwise until the blade o' 
shoulder. Drive the right blade vertically upwards and away. Upon extension of the 


arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the right knife so that the energy travels and is 


driven horizontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the 
blade comes to rest parallel to the floor in front of the right shoulder. 

As Mun Dao is deployed, the left knife is drawn inwards slightly, positioned 
vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm and driven slightly forwards on the 
centreline (Wu Dao) to cover and defend against an attack to the Wing Chun prac 


titioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 245) 


Fig 246 Left step Mun Dao/right Wu Dao 


173. Step left, left Mun Dao, right Wu Dao 


a short step directly forwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead leg 


clockwise to face diagonally acro: 


 centreline, sinking the weight onto 


the rear (right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Whilst stepping, 


he left arm and knife to waist level, rotating the knife clockwise until the 


blade of 


knife is facing forwards in front of the left hip/shoulder. Drive the left 
blade vertically upwards and away. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level 


flick the tip of the left knife so 


t! 


nergy travels and is driven horizontally 
away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest 


parallel to the floor in front of the left shoulder. 


As Mun Dao is deployed, the right knife is drawn inwards slightly and posi- 


ally alongside the elbow of the lead arm and driven slightly forwards 


ntreline (Wu Dao) to co 


and defend against an attack to the Wing 


joner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 246) 


Fig 247 Right step Mun Dao/left Wu Dao. 


174. Step right, right Mun Dao, left Wu Dao 


Take a short 


ep directly forwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


leg turning anticlockwise to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the 


weight onto the rear (left) leg with 


he hips approximately facing forwards. Whilst 


stepping, drop the ri 


arm and knife to waist level while rotating the knife anti 
clockwise until the blade of the knife is facing forwards in front of the right hip/ 
shoulder. Drive the right blade vertically upwards and away. Upon extension of the 
arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the right knife so that the energy travels and is 
driven horizontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the 
blade comes to rest parallel to the floor in front of the right shoulder. 

As Mun Dao is deployed, the left knife is drawn inwards slightly, positioned 
ertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm and driven slightly forwards on the 
centreline (Wu Dao) to cover and defend against an attack to the Wing Chun prac: 


joner’s throat and upper chest (see Fig. 247) 


Fig 247 Right step Mun Dao/left Wu Dao. 


174. Step right, right Mun Dao, left Wu Dao 


short step directly forwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


jeg turning anticlockwise to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the 


ight onto the rear (left) leg with th 


hips approximately facing forwards. Whilst 
stepping, drop the right arm and knife to waist level while rotating the knife anti- 


clockwise until 


1¢ blade of the knife is facing forwards in front of the right hip/ 
shoulder. Drive the right blade vertically upwards and away. Upon extension of the 
arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the right knife so that the energy travels and is 
driven horizontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the 
blade comes to rest parallel to the floor in front of the right shoulder. 


As Mun Dao is deployed, the left knife is drav 


wards slightly, positioned 


ert 


ally alongside the elbow of the lead arm and driven slightly forwards on the 


centreline (Wu Dao) to cover and defend against an attack to the Wing Chun prac 


titioner's throat 


and upper chest (see Fig. 247) 


Fig 248 Right Huen Dao/left Wu Dao. 


175. Huen Dao, Wu Dao 


n in the stance and the left Wu Dao structure, sharply circle the right knife 


ise (Huen Dao) until the blade is vertical and then sharply flick and cut the 


The Huen Dao would have been applied the instant the Mun Dao was ‘inter 


or ‘blocked’ by an opponent's weapon. By quickly circling the blade around 


the opponent's weapon and then immediately cutting sharply inwards with the ver 
tical blade, the Wing Chun practitioner could apply this movement to attack and 


cut into the opponent's wrist or hand (see Fig. 248). 


Fig 249 Step forwards Cham Dao; 


Dao. 


176. Step forward left, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead leg 


turning clockwise to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the weight onto 


(right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. At the same time, 


he left hand forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the 


in the same manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of 


arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is 


horizontally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade 
comes to rest parallel to the floor, as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizon 
tally forwards (Cham Dao). At the same time the right knife is drawn inwards 
slightly and positioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to 
cover and defend against an attack to the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and 


upper chest (see Fig. 249) 


Fig 250 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao 


177. Step back left, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 


short step directly backwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


wed to face across the centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the right hand forwards 


ightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen, Upon extension of the arm at shoulder le 


fi 1 knife forwards so that the energy is horizontally away from the 


p of 
Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 


floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards (Cham Dao). At 
the same time the left knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically 


ow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practi 


alongside ¢ 


tioner’s throat and upper chest (see Fig. 250) 


Fig 251 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


178. Step back right, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


and knee of the lead 


Tak backwards with the right leg, thi 


2 across the centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the left hand forwards 


and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level 


ip of the knife forwards, so that the energy is horizontally away from the 


wun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 


ife tip-first horizontally forwards (Cham Dao). At 


is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically 


same time the right knife 


side the elbo lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practi 


tioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 251). 


Fig 252 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao 


179. Step back left, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 
Take a short step directly backwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


turned to face across t 


(right) centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


(left) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the right hand forwards 


and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level 
flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is horizontally away from the 
Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 
floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards (Cham Dao). At 


he left knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically 


alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practi 


tioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 252) 


Fig 253 Seung Jum Dao 


180. Seung Jum Dao 
Simultaneously thrust both the arms forwards, parallel to the ground at waist level, 


whilst holding the knives vertical and parallel to each other. The 


arply flick (Fa 


of the knives forwards as the elbows of the sup 


ms reach one fist’s distance from the body and equally sharply bring the 


to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 253) 


Section Eight: Cup Dao (moves 181-216) 


ing and defend 


t close range. 


The eighth section of the Baat Cham Dao introduces Cup Dao, which maps closely 


counterpart, Cup Jarn. This section was developed and practised 


to counter-attack at very close range. 


Fig 254 Front view of Cup Dao. 


Cup Dao 


Cup (Cantonese, ‘to go over’) 
Dao (Cantonese, ‘knife’ or ‘chopper’) 

Cup Dao is a vertically downward elbow movement used as a strike, or possibly as 
a close-quarters trap. Rotate the knife ‘inwards’ through almost 180 degrees by 
placing the thumb in the ‘ear’ of the knife, releasing hold of the handle and giving a 
sharp flick of the wrist. As soon as the knife has rotated through 180 degrees, so 
that the flat spine of the blade lies along the forearm, grasp the handle tightly with 
the index finger extended, lying along the side of the handle. At the same time as 


inverting the knife, the elbow rotates upwards, over and forwards, arcing vertically 


downward, stopping in front of the upper body, the upper arm (brachium) parallel 
to the ground. 


The correct structure requires the upper arm (brachium) to be positi 


ned ap- 
proximately perpendicular to the line of the shoulders and predominantly above 
the forearm (antibrachium), folded under with the wrist on the centreline of the 
sternum (see Fig. 254). This skeletal and muscular alignment positions the knife 
vertically on the centre-line, making it ideal for striking or pressing down and for- 


ward at very close range (see Fig. 255) 


Cup Dao checklist 
+ Elbow is rotated around and forwards from alongside shoulder. 
+ Biceps sharply contracted upon contact to focus energy forwards. 
+ Handle of the inverted knife coming to rest against the sternum. 


+ Use simultaneously with Juen Ma (turning stance) or Biu Ma (stepping 


forwards). 
Wrist on the centreline, elbow in front of the shoulder. 


Maintain a vertical posture; do not lean forwards or backwards. 


Gang Dao 


Gang (Cantonese, ‘splitting’) 
Dao (Cantonese, ‘knife’ or ‘chopper’) 
Gang Dao covers the lower third of the torso, i.e. from waist to groin area 

The action and the energy used when forming Gang Dao, is a short, sharp 
thrusting and extending motion, diagonally down and forwards. Thrust the arm at 


approximately a 45-degre 


angle fo 


ward, downwards and away from the centreline, 
driven by the elbow until the arm is almost straight (see Fig. 256). 

The knife is positioned in front of and outside the line of the quadriceps to 
cover against a low arching attack to the leg/hips. The elbow should be at hip, 


waist level and the elbow at the fixed elbow distance with the knife blade paralle! 


the ground, even slightly angled downwards with the ti 
Fig. 257). 


lower than the handle (see 


Gang Dao checklist 
+ Thrust the arm downwards and forwards from the high centreline to a low 
point to cover the hip. 
+ The knife is positioned in front of the receding hip/quadriceps. 
+ The arm should be almost straight, but not locked out at the elbow 
+ When used with turning, Gang Dao covers and drives slightly across the 
centreline. 


+ Ahvays u! 


Gang Dao in conjunction with stepping or turning footwork and 


asimultaneous strike. 


+ Maintain a vertical posture; do not lean forward. 


Fig 258 Right Cup Dao/left Gang Dao. 


181. Twist 45 degrees left, right Cup Dao, left Gang Dao 


Turn left to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma), rots 


hand inwards and anticlockwise 180 


over and forwards, arcing lly downward to form 


At the same time, thrust the left knife diagonally down and forwards at approx 


imately a 45-degree angle away from the centreline, driven by the elbow until 


arm is almost straight, the Gang Dao positioned in front of and outside the line of 


the quadriceps to cover against a low arching attack to the leg/hips (see Fig. 258). 


182. Twist 45 degrees right, left Cup Dao, right Gang Dao 


Turn right to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma). rotating the blade in the left 


hand inwards and clockwise 180 degrees whilst ro 


ing the elbow upwards, over 


and forwards, arcing vertically downward to form Cup Dao ont 


same time, thrust the right knife diagonally down and forwards 


approximately 


45-degree angle away from the centreline, driven by the elbow until the arm is al 


most straight, the Gang Dao positioned in front of and outside the line of the 


quadriceps to cover against a low arching attack to the leg/hips (see Fig. 259) 


Right Cup Dao/left Gang Dao. 


183. Twist 45 degrees left, right Cup Dao, left Gang Dao 


Turn left to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma), rotating the blade in 


hand inwards and anticlockwise 180 degrees whilst rotating the elbow upwards, 
over and forwards, arcing vertically downward to form Cup Dao on the centreline. 
At the same time, thrust the left knife diagonally down and forwards at approx 


imately a 45-degree angle away from th 


arm is almost straight, the Gang Dao positioned in front of and o 


the quadriceps to cover against a low arching attack to the leg/hips (see Fig. 260) 


Fig 


1 Left Cup Dao/right Gang Dao. 


184, Twist 45 degrees right, left Cup Dao, right Gang Dao 


Turn right to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma), r 


hand inwards and clockwi 


1Bo degrees whilst rotati bow upwards, 0} 


and forwards, arcing v 


ically downward to form Cup Dao on the centreline. A 


same time, thrust the right knife diagonally down and forwards at approximately a 


45-degree angle away from the centreline, driven by the elbow until t 


most straight, the Gang Dao positioned in front of and outside the line 


quadriceps to cover against a low arching attack to the leg/hips (see Fig. 261) 


185. Seung Jum Dao 


Simultaneously thrust both the arms forwards, parallel to the ground at waist leve 


whilst holding the k 


ves vertical and parallel to each other. Th 


en sharply 


Ging) the curved front edges of the knives forwards as 


ually sharply bring the ~ 


porting arms reach one fist's distance from 


knives to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 262) 


186, Twist 45 degrees right, left Cup Dao, right Gang Dao 


Turn right to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma), rotating the blade in the left 


hand inwards and clock 


10 degrees whilst rotating the elbow upwards, over 


and forwards, arcing vertically downward to form Cup Dao on the centreline. At the 
same time, thrust the right knife diagonally down and forwards at approximately a 
45-degree angle away from the centreline, driven by the elbow until the arm is al: 
most straight, the Gang Dao positioned in front of and outside the line of the 


quadriceps to cover against a low arching attack to the leg/hips (see Fig. 263) 


Fig 264 Right Cup Dao/left Gang Dao. 


187. Twist 45 degrees left, right Cup Dao, left Gang Dao 


Turn left to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma), rotat 


hand inwards and anticlockwise 180 


grees whilst rotating the 


over and forwards, arcing vertically downward to form Cup Dao oF 
At the same time, thrust the left knife diagonally down and forwards at approx 


imati 


ly a 45-degree angle away from the centreline, driven by the elbow until 


arm is almost straight, the Gang Dao positioned in front of and outside the line of 


the quadriceps to cover against a low arching attack to the leg/hips (see Fig. 


Cup Dao/right Gang Dao. 


188, Twist 45 degrees right, left Cup Dao, right Gang Dao 


Turn right to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma), rot 
hand inwards and clockwise 180 degrees whilst rotating the elbow upwards, over 


and forwards, arcing vertically downward to form Cup Dao on the centreline. At the 


same time, thrust the right knife diagonally down and forwards at approximately a 
45-degree angle away from the centreline, driven by the elbow until the arm is al 


most straight, the Gang Dao positioned in front of and outside the line of the 


quadriceps to cover against a low arching attack to the leg/hips (see Fig. 265) 


up Dao/left Gang Dao. 


189. Twist 45 degrees left, right Cup Dao, left Gang Dao 


Turn left to approximately 45 degrees (Juen Ma), r 


ing the blade in # 


hand inwards and anticlocks 


Bo degrees whil 


ing the elbow ups 


over and forwards, arcing vertically downward to form Cup Dao on the centreline 
At the same time, thrust the left knife diagonally down and forwards at approx 


imately a 45-degree angle away from the centreline, driven by the 


arm is almost straight, the Gang Dao positioned in front of and outsid: 


the quadriceps to cover against a low arching attack to the leg/hips (see Fig. 2 


7 Seung Jum Dao. 


190. Seung Jum Dao 


Simultaneously thrust both the arm 


forwards, parallel to the ground at waist level 


whilst holding the knives vertical and parallel to each ot 


Then sharply flick (Fa 
Ging) the curved front edges of the knives forwards as the elbows of the sup- 
porting arms reach one fist's distance from the body and equally sharply bring the 


knives to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 267) 


Fig 268 Side view of crosse 


knives. 


191. Cross knives 


Rotate and cross the knives inwards, angled away from the body, the left closer 


t so that they cross to mark the centreline, then sharply flick them out- 


form a ‘V' shape (see Figs 268 and 269) 


Fig 269 Side view of knives flicked outwards. 


Fig 270 Right step, right Cup Dao/left Gang Dao 


192. Step right, right Cup Dao, left Gang Dao 
Take a short step directly forwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


turning anticlockwise to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the 


ight onto the rear (left) leg with the hips at approximately 45 degrees. Whilst 
stepping, rotate the right blade inwards and anticlockwise 180 degrees while lifting 
and rotating the elbow upwards over and forwards, arcing vertically downward to 


form Cup Dao on the centreline. At the same time, thrust the left knife diagonally 


down and forwards, the knife and the wrist positioned in front of the hip at waist 


level and the elbow at the fixed elbow position with the knife approximately parallel 
to the hips, the blade angled downwards, the tip lower than the handle (see Fig, 


270, page 119) 


Fig 271 Left step, left Cup Dao/right Gang Dao 


193. Step left, left Cup Dao, right Gang Dao 


a short step directly forwards with # 


left leg, the toe and knee of the lead leg 


turning clockwise to fa 


iagonally across ntreline, sinking the weight onto 


rear (right) | 


ith the hips approximately facing forwards. Whilst stepping, 


the left blade inwards and clockwise 180 degrees while lifting and rotating 


bow upwards and forwards, arcing vertically downward to form Cup Dao on 


¢ same time, thrust the right knife diagonally down and for- 


ards at approxim 


ely a 45-degree angle away from the centreline, driven by the 


elbow until the arm is almost straight, the Gang Dao positioned in front of and out: 


the line of the quadriceps to cover against a low arching attack to the leg/hips 


(see Fig 


Fig 272 Righ’ 


194- Right front kick 


Rota left foot anticlockwise outwards, pivoting around the centre of the left 


heel (in preparation for the right kick). Transfer the body mass forwards, sinking 


eight onto the left leg whilst driving forwards the right front kick (Jic Gerk) 


drawing the right leg in front of the supporting leg and thrusting the kick diagonally 


forwards and upwards to approximately groin height position (see Fig. 272) 


Fig 273 Seung Lan Dao. 


195. Seung Lan Dao 


kick is thrust forw 


s, drop 


left elbow from Cup Dao to Lan Dao, 


the blade laid under, but slightly forward of, the forearm at about sternum height 
ith th 


upper arm perpendicular to the shoulders. Simultaneously rotate the right 
knife under the right for 


rm (Lan Dao), positioning the right Lan Dao above the 


while quickly placing the kicking leg back on the floor as a right lead 


centreline (see Fig. 273) 


Fig 274 Turn left Fak Dao/right Lan Dao 


196. Twist 45 degrees left, left Fak Dao, right Lan Dao 


jout moving the f 


1 the hips, slightly turn the shoulders to face approx 


¢ left, rotating the left knife from underneath the forearm 


left Fak Dao horizontally out to the side, while maintaining a right 


Lan Dao (see Fig. 274) 


197. Face front, right Fak Dao, left Lan Dao 


Turn the shoulders back to 


forwards whilst drawing the left arm in, rotating 


e knife back u 


1 to form a low Lan Dao and simultaneously rotating the right 


0 form and then drive forwards a right horizontal Fak Dao (see Fig. 275). 


Fig 275 Face forwards right Fak Dao/left Lan Dao. 


Fig 276 Right H. 


1en Dao/left Lan Dao, 


198. Huen Dao, Lan Dao 


Maintain the stance and 


Lan Dao structure, sharply circle the right knife 


clockwise (Huen Dao) until the blade is vertical, then flick and cut the vertical 


The Huen Dac would have been applied the instant the Mun Dao was ‘inter- 


or ‘blocked’ by an opponent's weapon, By quickly circling the blade around 


i's weapon and then immediately cutting sharply inwards with the ver- 


tical blade, the Wing Chun practitioner could apply this movement to attack and 


he opponent's wrist or hand (see Fig. 276) 


Fig 277 Step forwards Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


199. Step forward left, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 
Take a short step directly forwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead leg 


clockwise to face diagonally across the centreline, sinking the weight onto 


rear (right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. At the same time, 


hand forwards and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the 


knife vertic: 


1¢ same manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of 


rm at shoulder level, flick t 


ip of the knife forwards so that the energy is 


ally away from the Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade 


comes to rest parallel to the floor, as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizon 
tally forwards (Cham Dao). At the same time the right knife is drawn inwards 
slightly and positioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to 
cover and defend against an attack to the Wing Chun practitioner's throat and 


upper chest (see Fig. 277) 


Fig 278 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


200. Step back left, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 


Take a short step dir oe and knee of the lead 


backwards with the left leg, # 


(fight) leg turned to face across the centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


(left) leg wit 


the hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the right hand forwards 
and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level, 


flick the tip of the knife forwards so that the energy is horizontally away from the 


Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 


floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards (Cham Dao). At 


same time the left knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically 
alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practi: 


tioner’s throat and upper chest (see Fig. 278) 


Fig 279 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


201. Step back right, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly backwards with the right leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


ne centreline, sinking the w 


ght onto the rear 


(right) leg wi 


ly facing forwards. Drive the left hand forwards 


and slight! 


upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level 


of the knife forwards, so that the energy is horizontally away from the 


spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 


jing to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards (Cham Dao). At 


time the right knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically 


je the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practi 


tioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 279) 


Fig 280 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


202. Step back left, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 


Take a short 


p directly backwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead 


(right) leg turned to face across the centreline, sinking the weight onto the rear 


(left) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards, Drive the right hand forwards 
and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in the same 
manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder level, 


ks 


flick the tip of 


forwards so that the energy is horizontally away from the 


Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 


floor as if 


ying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards (Cham Dao). At 


the same time the left knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically 


alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practi: 


tioner’s throat and upper chest (see Fig. 280) 


Fig 281 Seung Jum Dao, 


203. Seung Jum Dao 
Simultaneously thrust both the arms forwards, parallel to the ground at waist level, 
10 each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 


nd para 


kei 


¢ knives forwards as the elbows of the sup 


(see Fig. 281 


stor correct Seung Jum Dao structu 


Fig 282 Side view of crossed kni 


204. Cross knives 


Rotate and cro: 


inwards, angled away from 


than the right so that t 


wards, to form a ‘V’ shape (see Figs 28: 


205, Step left, left Cup Dao, right Gang Dao 
Take a short step directly forwards with the left leg, the toe and knee of the lead leg 


turning clockwise to face diagonally across th 


the rear (right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Whilst stepping 
rotate the left blade inwards and clockwise 180 degrees, while lifting and rotating 
the elbow upwards and forwards, arcing vertically downward to form Cup Dao on 


the centreline. At the same time, thrust the right knife diagonally down and for 


wards at approximately a 45d 


¢ angle away from th 


intreline, driven by the 
elbow until the arm is almost straight, the Gang Dao positioned in front of and out. 
side the line of the quadriceps to cover against a low arching attack to the leg/hips 


(see Fig. 284) 


tep, right Cup Dao, 


206. Step right, right Cup Dao, left Gang Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with the right 


leg turning anticlockwise to face diagonally across the 


weight onto the rear (left) leg hips at approxim 


stepping, rotate the right blade inwards and anticlockwise 
and rotating the elbow upwards over and forwards, arcing vertically downward to 
form Cup Dao on the centreline. At the same time, thrust the left knife diagonally 
down and forwards, the knife and the wrist positioned in front of the hip at waist 


level and the elbow at the fixed elbow position with # 


nife approximately parallel 
to the hips, the blade angled downwards, the tip lower than the handle (see Fig 


285). 


font kick (Jic Gerk). 


207. Left front kick 


Rotate the right foot clo 


hee 


rds, pivoting around 


(in preparation for the left kick). Transfer the body mass forwards, sinki 


weight onto the right leg whilst driving forwards the 


fe front kick (Jic Gerk), draw 


ing the left leg in front of the supporting leg and thrusting the kick 


wards and upwards to approximately groin height position (see Fig. 286 


ung Lan Dao. 


208. Seung Lan Dao 


As the left kick is thrust forwards, drop the right elbow from Cup Dao to Lan 


the blade laid under, but slightly forward of, the forearm at about sternum 


with the upper arm perpendicular to the shoulders. Simultaneously rot 


knife under the left forearm (Lan Dao), positioning the left Lan Dao above th 


Lan Dao, whilst quickly placing the kicking leg back on the floor as a lead ( 


the toes turned across the centreline (see Fig. 287] 


8 Right Fak Dao/left Lan Dao. 


209. Twist 45 degrees right, right Fak Dao, left Lan Dao 


Without moving the feet, sli 


turn the shoulders ( 


face approximately 45 degrees to the right, rotating the kei 


forearm and driving the right Fak Dao 


taining a left Lan Dao (see Fig. 288) 


rwards left Fak Dao/righ' 


Lan Dao. 


210. Face front, left Fak Dao, right Lan Dao 


Turn the shoulders back to face forwards, whil: 


arm in, rotating the knife back under to form a lo 


knife while driving forwards a 


horizontal Fak Dao (see Fig. 289) 


Fig 2g0 Left Huen Dao/right Lan Dao. 


211. Huen Dao, Lan Dao 


Maintain the stance and the right Lan Dao 


knife inwards (Huen Dao) until the blade is vertical, and 


the vertical left blade inwards on the cent 


The Huen Dao would have been applied the instant 


cepted’ or ‘blocked’ by an opponent's weapon. By qui cling the blade around 


the opponent's weapon and then immediately cutting sharply inwards with the ver 
tical blade, the Wing Chun practitioner could apply this movement to attack and 


cut into the opponent's wrist or hand (see Fig. 290) 


212. Step forward right, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly forwards with 


3 right | 


leg turning anticlockwise to face diagonally across the 


weight onto the rear (left) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. At 


diagonally upwards, loosel 


same time, drive the right hand forwards and 


holding the knife vertically, in the same manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon 


extension of the arm at shoulder level, flick the tip of the knife forwards so 1 


Wing Ch and the spine o 


energy is horizontally away from # practitio 


to ‘throw’ t 


blade comes to rest parallel to the floor, as if try 


horizontally forwards (Cham Dao). At the sami 
slightly and positioned vertically alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dac) to 


joner's throat and 


cover and defend against an attack to the Wing Chun pr 


upper chest (see Fig. 291) 


Fig 292 Step back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


213. Step back right, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly backwards with the right le 
(left) leg turned to face across the centreline, sinking 


(right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Drive 


and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertical 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen, Upon extension of the arm at shoulder leve 


flick the tip of the knife forwards, so that the energy is horizont 


pine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 


‘Wing Chun practitioner and 


floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards (Cham Dao) 


the same time the right knife is drawn inwards slightly and position 
Wu Da 


0) to cover the Wing Chun 


practi 


alongside the elbow of the lead arm 


tioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 292) 


ep back Ch: 


m Dao/Wu Dao. 


214, Step back left, right Cham Dao, left Wu Dao 


Take a short step directly backwards with the left | e and knee of the 


(Fight) leg turned to face across the centreline, sinking the weight onto 


(left) leg with the hips approximately 


ing forwards. Dri 


right hand forwards 


and slightly diagonally upwards, loo: ically, in the same 


holding the kn 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm a 


flick the tip of the knife forwards so 


hat tl 


ergy is horiz 


Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 


floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards (Cham Dao) 
the same time the left knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned vertically 


alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Da 


Chun practi 


tioner's throat and upper chest (see Fig. 293, page 127) 


ep back Cham Dao/Wu Dao. 


25, Step back right, left Cham Dao, right Wu Dao 


Take a short step dir 


tly backwards with the right leg, 


(left) leg turned to face across the centreline, sinking the weig! 


(right) leg with the hips approximately facing forwards. Drive the left hand forwards 


and slightly diagonally upwards, loosely holding the knife vertically, in 


manner and structure as Jic Kuen. Upon extension of the arm at shoulder leve 


flick the tip of the knife forwards, so that the energy is horizontally away from 
Wing Chun practitioner and the spine of the blade comes to rest parallel to the 
floor as if trying to ‘throw’ the knife tip-first horizontally forwards (Cham Dao). At 


the same time the right knife is drawn inwards slightly and positioned ve 


alongside the elbow of the lead arm (Wu Dao) to cover the Wing Chun practi 


tioner’s throat and upper chest (see Fig. 294) 


jeung Jum Dao. 


Fig 296 Feet together. 


216. Seung Jum Dao 


Simultaneously thrust both the arms forwards, parallel to the ground at waist level, 


ilst holding the knives vertical and parallel to each other. Then sharply flick (Fa 


¢ curved front edges of the knives forwards as the elbows of the sup: 


Ging) 
porting arms reach one fist’s distance from the body and equally sharply bring the 
knives to rest in the correct Seung Jum Dao structure (see Fig. 295). 


Place knives into one hand and slide feet together to close (see Fig. 296) 


3 Luk Dim Boon Kwun ~ the six-and-a-half point pole form 


7N ah ERE 


Luk (Cantonese, ‘six’, n., the number ‘six’) 


Dim (Cantonese, ‘half’, n., either of the two equal or nearly equal parts that together 


make up a whole) 


Boon (Cantonese, ‘point’ or ‘strike’, vb., to hit or attack someone or something 


forcefully or violently) 


Kwun (Cantonese, ‘pole’, n., a long thin stick of wood or metal) 


Kuen Mo Lai Yeung, 
Kaun Mo Leung Heung 

(When using the fist, do not stand on ceremony, 
When using the pole, do not expect two sounds) 


Wing Chun maxim 


‘The word Kwun (Chinese: if : pinyin: gin) refers to a long staff or pole that is con- 
sidered to be one of the four major Chinese martial art weapons, along with the 
Dao (knives), Qiang (spear) and the Jian (sword). Together these are often referred 


to as the ‘General Weapon of all Weapons’ 


History of the Pole 


The principle of using a long shaft or attaching a weapon onto the end of one has 
been used for a very long time: the first known ‘spears’, dating back to the Stone 
Age (600,000 or 700,000 years ago), were poles sharpened at one end and 
thrown, The spear later became a thrusting weapon and took the form of the pike, 
the lance and, later, the axe-bladed halberd, among other variations, As early as 
3000 8¢ the Sumerian armies carried spears in their massed formations of shoul- 
derto-shoulder armed infantry (phalanx). Around 1000 8c the Greeks refined the 
concept, using six to nine feet (23m) long spears known as pikes. In its various 
guises, with or without a sharp attachment and known by various names (including 
pike, spear, quarterstaff, Silambam, Guan Dao, Yue Ya Chan, Bo, Sarissa, Xyston, 
Dory, Glaive, Yari, bisent® and Naginata), the pole weapon is the origin of all long, 
hand-held weapons. Pole weapons and their various derivatives were relatively sim- 
ple to make, often derived from hunting or agricultural tools (for example, the 
monk's spade) and they were easy for most people to use effectively. Training with 
the pole therefore is very common in many traditional fighting systems worldwide, 
simply because they were readily available and have been used to devastating effect 
in fighting and warfare 


It has been said, and may even be predominantly true, that traditional weapons 


such as the pole and spear have been superseded in their usefulness by firearms, 
and that fights and battles are now carried out over yards, often miles, rather than 
within feet. As a result, many pole weapons have become obsolete and relegated to 
being displayed purely for ceremony, such as the partisan carried by the Yeomen of 
the Guard or the halberd of the Corps of the Pontifical Swiss Guard, both of which 
are carried only on their ceremonial duties. 

Because of this, Wing Chun practitioners tend to place less and less emphasis 
upon training the pole form as it is considered impractical and ineffective in mod- 
ern combat. 

Before Wing Chun pole training is dismissed as a waste of time, however, it 
must be remembered that even in modern warfare the bayonet, which is effectively 
a shaft (pole) with a sharp object at the end, still has a place as the last-ditch 
weapon of almost all armies around the world. 

Bayonets were part of the official weaponry for British soldiers during the Zulu 
conflict of the nineteenth century and during the First World War. They have since 
been used by the British Army in the Falklands crisis (1982), for example, and are 
still employed today in Iraq and Afghanistan, as the following two examples de- 


scribe: 


The battle, one of three separate attacks against British troops in the area on the 
same day, ended when the soldiers fixed bayonets and stormed a series of 
enemy positions dug-in by the road-side. About 30 Iragis were killed, 12 were 
captured and a further dozen are believed to have fled from the battlefield. After 
the action, Capt. Justin Barry, a military spokesman, said: ‘The fighters engaged 


were basically terrorists and gangsters — people who are out to destabilise the 


area, drive out the Coalition and suck as much out of Iraq as they can. But at the 

end of the day, we got the better of them. The Princess of Wales's Royal Regi- 

ment were engaged in very heavy hand-to-hand fighting and bayonets were fixed. 

There's a great sense of satisfaction among the men with the way this turned 
out! 

Sean Rayment, ‘British battalion 

“attacked every day for six weeks”, 

Doily Telegraph, 23 June 2004 

A British army officer who, after running out of ammunition, used his bayonet to 

charge a Taliban fighter has been awarded the Military Cross ... The citation for 

Lt Adamson’s award ~ as detailed on the MoD website ~ reads: ‘Adamson’s 

supreme physical courage, combined with the calm leadership he continued to 

display after a very close encounter with the Taliban, were of the very highest 
order. 

‘His actions also neutralised an enemy flanking attack which could have re- 

sulted in casualties for his platoon 
‘Military cross for bayonet charge’, BBC 
News Website, 13 September 2009 


Training the Wing Chun pole may not seem to elicit direct benefits to unarmed de- 
fence on today's streets, and it is highly unlikely to be of much benefit to bayonet 
training unless you are currently in the military, but the training does bring with it 
several benefits, including increased muscular training and strengthening posture. 
Traditionally Wing Chun poles were, and often still are, crafted from hardwood 
from the outer ring of the Qwan Dim tree, famous in China for its incredible 


strength and flexibility. The actual length of the Wing Chun pole varies, although 
the average length is about 8 to BVAft (2.40-2.60m), tapering smoothly from TYzin 
(4em) down to just under tin (2.5cm) at the tip. It is finished by hand with Chinese 
Tung oil, which hardens the wood further. 

Training with a pole as a weapon has been very common in many traditional 
fighting systems worldwide, primarily because they were readily available. The use 
of the staff and long pole was popular among the Siu Lam monks during the early 
Song Dynasty (AD 960-1279), when the monks were said to be involved in helping 
the first emperor (Emperor Taizu, AD 960-76) establish his kingdom. On account 
of their religion the monks did not like sharp-edged weapons that would inflict 
undue injury on their enemies and so used the staff and long pole extensively. Even 
after the Song Dynasty, the Siu Lam monks continued to favour the use of the staff 
and long pole. in the Qing (Manchu) Dynasty (1644-1912), the monks were forced 
to use these weapons to defend themselves when the Manchu government lai 
siege to the Siu Lam Temple. 

Legend has it that the sicand-ahalf-point pole form developed in the mid- 
nineteenth century, the period of the Red Junk Cantonese Opera company or the 
Righteous Red Flower insurgents. This long pole served as a ‘long-distance’ 
weapon in fights between boats used by a troupe of warriors (Tiandihui), prede- 
cessors to the Triads, who lived aboard the Red Junk and protected it and its occu- 


pants against piracy, which was then commonplace in the South China Seas. 


Purpose and Benefits of the Pole Form 


Historically, the use of the pole as a weapon increased the fighting range and the 


angular momentum, and therefore power, achieved when striking or blocking. This, 


really has little direct or practical bearing on improving street combat skills, but the 


trai 


ing required to perform the pole form powerfully and accurately does bring 
with it several benefits, such as increased muscular training and strengthening of 
the body posture. The pole form requires tremendous strength from the entire 
body and develops the back, shoulders, triceps, biceps, forearm, wrist and legs. 
The development of the tremendous forearm and wrist strength required by the 
pole form benefits Wing Chun’s punching power in addition to some of the basic 
hand techniques. 

Moreover, the practice of the pole form improves coordination, balance, control 
and accuracy. Ifa Wing Chun practitioner's hands are an inch off the centreline, for 
example, it would hardly be perceptible, but the same level of inaccuracy is very no- 
ticeable, evident and greatly exaggerated at the tip of an eight-foot-plus pole. Whilst 
not highly practical in empty-handed street combat, and arguably hardly critical in 
application, training the pole will help the Wing Chun practitioner identify subtle 
mistakes and errors in their technique and positioning, which can then be applied 
to both empty hand combat and Wing Chun weapon techniques. 

The application of energy, particularly the use of Gung Lik, in the movements of 
the pole will highlight when too much movement has been applied by poor, inac- 
curate positioning of the tip of the pole and excessive movements. The form also 
centralizes the concept of Yam Yeung, the correct application of, and knowing 
when to correctly apply, Gung Lik and Sung Lik (hard and soft energies) in exe- 
cuting the pole techniques. If a Wing Chun practitioner can use their power explo- 
sively in the pole form, it benefits the use of short-distance power in empty hand 


combat. 


It should be noted that due to the pole form’s roots and development being out- 


side the Wing Chun system, the ‘Yee’ Gee Kim Yeung Ma training stance of Wing 
Chun is not utilized. Instead the Sei Ping Ma (quadrilateral stance) and the Hulu 
Ma or Ding Gee Ma (often referred to as the Cat or ‘T” stance) are used. Though 
not necessarily of direct benefit to practical street combat footwork or structure, 
this further builds up and increases strength and power in the practitioner's legs 


and lower body core. 
Movements of the Form 


There are six-and-a-half sections to the Luk Dim Boon Kwun form, providing thirty 


movements 

1 Biu Kwun (Thrusting Pole): Long-range thrusting rotating strike 
2. Biu Kwun (Thrusting Pole): Long-range thrusting rotating strike 
3 Biu Kwun (Thrusting Pole): Long-range thrusting rotating strike 
4 Tan Kwun (Deflecting Pole): Horizontal defence/attack 

5. Dang Kwun (Nailing Pole): Vertical defence/attack 

6 Biu Kwun (Thrusting Pole): Long-range thrusting rotating strike 
h Lan Kwun (Horizontal Thrust): Defence against an attacker in 


front 


Luk Dim Boon Kwun Movements 


‘The Luk Dim Boon Kwun form employs only six and-a-half techniques, the last one 
of which is a rapid horizontal movement from the chest. Due to the length of the 
pole and therefore its weight, large movements are very difficult, impractical and in 
truth not necessary; there are no fancy techniques involving twirling or grip chang- 
ing in the pole form. 

The form is practised and performed from a powerful low, wide horse stance 
(Sei Ping Ma), lowering the body’s centre of gravity and positioning the body's 
mass firmly behind the linear thrusts, vertical, horizontal and lateral strikes and 
using the shoulder as the centreline. Using the stance as a solid base to launch the 
horizontal thrusts, utilizing the power from the bridge of the two arms, which is 
concentrated and focused into the tip of the pole efficiently, adheres to Newton's 
‘Second Law of Motion (1687), which states that: 


The rate of change of momentum of an object is directly proportional to the 


force acting on the object. 
This is more usually explained as: 
Force = Mass x Acceleration 


The grip of the pole is relatively narrow to prevent the opponent from striking the 
hands and yet is powerful and enables control of the pole's tip using the cantilever 
principle (see Fig. 297). 

‘The weight of the pole is supported on top of the (left) vertical arm, using the 


musculoskeletal verticality of the humerus and associated muscle groups. The 


vertical rotation of 


pole is resisted by th 


pole parallel to the floor, and acting much in park 
barrier (see Fig. 298) 


Fig 297 Holding the pole 


explosive short, sharp power (Fa Ging), either to strike the 


weapon. It is impractical to 
ke as it allows 


opponent to see the movement 


more easily, judge its distance and to counter: 


should be used to thrust, so offering the opponent little visual warning of the pol 


At the same time, the low wide stance offers a smaller targ 


practi- 


tioner the ability to cover and protect their body efficiently with much smaller 


movements, 


Fig 300 Draw the arm up. Fig 301 Sei Ping Ma. 


Fig 302 Sei Ping Ma with horizontal pole. 


Fig 305 Sei Ping Ma with horizontal pole. 


Beginning the Form 
Hold the pole vertically alongside the body. It does not matter whether it is held on 
the left or the right hand side, as the pole form needs to be practised to both the 
right and the left side. Each practitioner may have a preference, however, depen- 
dent upon whether they are left- or right-handed. For the purpose of this book, | 
have chosen to explain and demonstrate the form holding the pole to the left 

Begin by standing with the body vertical, legs straight and feet touching; the 
pole is held vertically alongside the body in the left hand (see Fig. 299) 

Draw the right arm up, as in the opening of Siu Nim Tao (see Fig. 300), and then 


lower the body from the feet touching side-by-side position, while circling first the 


right leg outwards clockwise, then the left leg anticlockwise, to form the Sei Ping 
Ma (wide horse stance) (see Fig. 301). The feet should be parallel, rather than the 
toes rotated inwards as in Siu Nim Tao, and the knees bent in a wide horse stance 

Whilst opening Sei Ping Ma, lift and pivot the pole until it is parallel to the floor, 
holding and supporting it with both hands (see Fig. 302). The hands should be ap- 
proximately a shoulders’ width apart, with the left hand palm towards the body 
using the heel of the palm to support the pole and provide a fulcrum point, and the 
right hand facing the body, turned slightly over the pole to support the pivotal 
weight (see above) 

The near end of the pole should line up approximately with the right acromio 
clavicular joint and the pole should be parallel to the floor, at shoulder height with 
the forearms approximately perpendicular. Keeping the pole horizontal throughout 
the movement, thrust the pole diagonally downwards and away to waist level with 
the arms fully locked out (see Fig. 303) 

Keeping the arms fully extended and the pole parallel to the floor, sharply lift the 
pole up to shoulder height (see Fig. 304) 

Sharply draw the pole back in close to the chest/shoulders, so that the forearms 
are approximately vertical again in the basic starting position (see Fig. 305) 
Six-and-a-Half-Point Long Pole Form Movements 


Biu Kwun 
Biu (Cantonese, ‘thrusting’) 


Kwun (Cantonese, ‘pole’) 


The pole is thrust horizontally away to the side using the shoulder as the 


centreline. In order to keep the pole horizontal and driven in a direct line towards 


the ‘opponent’ as it travels, the pole has to be corkscrewed as it is thrust away fr 


the body, ensuring the hands are able to maintain a tight fixed grip on the pole. The 
(left) arm has to be fully extended, with the pole lying along the inside of the left 
forearm (flexor digitorum profundus muscle) to provide stability and control. The 


right arm rotates so that the forearm is parallel to the floor and in line with # 


pole, while positioning the body's mass firmly behind the linear thrust. 


Biu Kwun is the primary weapon of the Luk Dim Boon Kwun and uses sharp and 


fast ‘stabbing’ movements to th 


side of the Wing Chun practitioner to strike, 


‘push’ or threaten an opponent and keep them at a safe distance. 


Fig 306 Biu Kwun 


1. Biu Kwun 


Maintaining a low, powerful Sei Ping Ma, thru: ly away to t 


a centreline, whilst looking in the direction of the 


10 keep the pole horizontal as it travels, the pole is rotated, so the 


to maintain a tight grip (see Fig. 306). 


Fig 307 Huiu Ma with pole angled upwards 


2. Huiu Ma 


body's mass over and onto the right leg, rotating the hips anti- 


left leg bent with the toe just touching the floor. Simultaneously 


draw back the pole; 


ight arm should be fully extended, vertical and in front of 


uadriceps (rectus femoris) of the right thigh. The left arm should be 


slightly bent and higher than the right (at approximately groin height), so that 


pole is angled up and away, the tip of the pole at eye level (see Fig. 307) 


Fig 308 Sei Ping Ma with horizontal pole 


3. Sei Ping Ma 
Transfer the body's mass into a central neutral position by dropping back into Sei 
Ping Ma, whilst lifting and pivoting the pole back to parallel to the floor, holding 


and supporting it with both hands. The hands should be a shoulders’ width apart, 


with the left hand palm towards the body, using the heel of the palm to support t 


pole and provide a fulcrum point, and the right hand facing the body, turned sli! 


ly over the pole to support the pivotal weight. The near end of the pole should line 


up with the right acromioclavicular joint and the pole should be parallel to the floor 


at shoulder height, with the forearms approximately perpendicular (sce Fig. 308) 


Fig 309 Biu Kwun 


4. Biu Kwun 
Maintaining a low, powerful Sei Ping Ma, thrust the pole horizontally away to the 


left side us 1e shoulder as a ce 


reline, whilst looking in the direction of the 


to keep the pole horizontal as it travels, the pole is rotated, so the 


hands are able to maintain a tight grip (see Fig. 309). 


Fig 310 Huiu Ma with pole angled upwards. 


Transfer all the body's mass over and onto the right 


clockwise, the left leg bent wit 


the toe just touching the floor. Simulta 


draw back the pole; the right arm fully extended, vertical and 


quadriceps (rectus femoris) of the right thigh. Th 


and higher than the right (approximatel, 


foin height), so 


up and away, the tip of 


level (see Fig. 310) 


Fig 311 Sei Ping Ma with horizontal pole 


6. Sei Ping Ma 
Transfer the body's mass into a central neutral position by dropping back into Sei 
Ping Ma, fting and pivoting the pole back until parallel to the floor, holding 
and supp. ith both hands. The hands should be a shoulders’ width apart, 


body, using the heel of the palm to support the 


pole and provide a fulcrum point, and t 


right hand facing the body, turned slight 


hould line 


e pole to support 


pivotal weight. The near end of the pol 


up wit acromioclavicular joint and the pole should be parallel to the floor 


he forearms approximately perpendicular (see Fig. 311) 


Fig 312 Biu Kwun. 


7. Biu Kwun 


Maintaining a low, pow 


ful Sei Ping Ma, thrust the pole hori 


Fig 313 Huiu Ma v 


th pole angled upwards. 


left side using the shoulder as a centreline, whilst looking in 


strike. In order to keep the pole horizontal as it travels, 


pole is rotated, so the 


hands are able to maintain a tight grip (see Fig. 312) 8. Huiu Ma 
Transfer all the body's mass over and onto the right leg, rotating the hips anti 
jeg bent with the toe just touching the floor. Simultaneously 
The right arm should be fully extended, vertical and in front of 


(rectus fe 


thig! 


The let 


arm should be 


moris) of the right 


nt and higher than the right (approximately groin height), so that the 


pole is angled up and away, the tip of the pole at eye level (see Fig. 313) 


Fig 314 Sei Ping Ma with horizontal pole 


9. Sei Ping Ma 
Transfer the body's mass into a central neutral position by dropping back into Sei 


Ping Ma, whilst lifting and pivoting the pole back until parallel to t! 


floor, holding 


and supporting it with both hands. The hands should be a shoulders’ width apart. 


with the left hand palm towards the body, using the heel of the palm to support 


pole and provide a fulcrum point, and the right hand facing the body, turned slight. 


ly over the pole to support the pivotal weight. The near end of the pole should li 


up with the right acromioclavicular joint and the pole should be parallel to th 


at shoulder height, with the forearms approximately perpendicular (see Fig. 314) 


Fig 315 Biu Kwun 


10. Biu Kwun 


Maintaining a low, powerful Sei Ping Ma, thrust the pole horizontally away to the 


t side using the shoulder as a centreline, whilst looking in the direction of the 


In order to keep the pole horizontal as it travels, the pole is rotated, so the 


hands are able to maintain a tight grip (see Fig. 315). 


Fig 316 Huiu Ma with pole angled upwards. 


11. Huiu Ma 
Transfer all the body's mass over and onto the right leg, rotating the hips anti: 
clockwise, the left leg bent with the toe just touching the floor. Simultaneously 


draw back the pole, with the right arm fully extended, vertical and in front of the 


outer quadriceps (rectus femoris) of the right thigh. The left arm should be slight 
bent and higher than the right (approximately groin height), so that the pole is an- 


gled up and away, with the tip of the pole at eye level (see Fig. 316) 


Tan Kwun 


Tan (Cantonese, ‘dispersing’. to go or cause to go in different directions or to different 
destinations) 

Kwun (Cantonese, ‘pole’) 

Whilst in Huiu Ma (‘cat stance’) the right fully extended arm remains locked and 


straight and acts as a pivot point restraining the end of the pole. Tan Kwun can ei: 


her push the pole tip outwards sharply or pull it inwards sharply, while the tip of, 


the pole is sharply thrust horizontally at eye level using the left elbow to drive the 
thrust in a piston-like action (see Fig. 317, page 141) 

Alternatively, using the right hand as a pivot point, sharply pull the tip of the 
pole horizontally inwards and across at eye level back onto the centreline, using the 
left elbow to sharply pull (see Fig. 318 above), 

The tip of the pole should move only a maximum of a shoulders’ width, so the 
amount of movement in the left elbow is minimal 

Tan Kwun is used to strike an opponent if they try to move around to the side to 
find a way in, using a short sharp percussive shock strike either to knock the 


weapon out of the opponent's hand or to strike the hand(s) holding the weapon. 


Fig 317 Huiu Ma with Tan Kwun pushing horizontally away 


Tan Kwun pulling horizontally inwards. 


12. Tan Kwun, 


Whilst in ‘cat stance’, use the right hand as a pivot point and sharp 


33. Tan Kwun, 


of the pole horizontally away at 


to line up with the outside e« 


: in Huiu Ma, use the right hand as a pivot point and sharply pull the tip of 
shoulder, using the left elbow to drive the thrust. The tip of the pole should move “i e seis plvotie ed sharplyp tip 
pole horizont: 


only a maximum of a shoulders’ width, so the amount of mot inmate end iactoae abeys level back onto Hl cantealuiagusing 


pull sharply. The tip of the pole should move only a maximum of a 


elbow is minimal (see Fig. 317) 


so the amount of movement in the left elbow is minimal (see Fig. 


Fig 319 Huiu Ma with Tan Kwun pushing horizontally away 


tally inwards. 


Fig 320 Huiu Ma with Tan Kwun pulling hor 


14. Tan Kwun 


Whilst in Huiu Ma, use the right hand as a pivot point and sharp! 


15. Tan Kwun 


the pole horizontally away at e) toll 


Whilst in Huiu Ma, use the right hand as a pivot point and sharply pull the tip of 


der, using the left elbow to drive the thrust. The tip of the pole should move only a 


ole horizontally inwards and across at ey 


vel back onto the centreline, using 


maximum of a shoulders’ width, so the amount of movement in th 


elbow to pull sharply. The tip of the pole should move only a maximum of a 


minimal (see Fig. 319). 


width, so the amount of movement in the left elbo 


s minimal (see Fig, 


Fig 321 Huiu Ma with Tan Kwun pushing horizontally a 


Fig 322 Huiu Ma with Tan Kwun pulling horizontally inwards. 


Tan Kwun 


Whilst in Huiu Ma, use t 


igh 
pole horizontally away at ey 


hand as a pivot poi 


vel to line up 


17. Tan Kwun 
der, using 


e left elbow to driv 


the thrust. The tip o! 


e pole 


Whilst in Huiu Ma, 


use the right hand as a pivot point and sharply pull the tip of 
shoulders’ 


tally inwards and across at 
width, so the amount of movement in the . 


minimal (see Fig. 321) 


¢ level back onto the centreline, using 


bow 


to pull sharply. The tip of the pole should move only a maximum of a 


movement in the left elbow is minimal (see Fig. 


Fig 323 Sei Ping Ma with horizontal pole 


18. Sei Ping Ma 
Transfer the body's mass into a central neutral position by dropping back into Sei 


Ping Ma, whilst lifting and pivoting the pole back until parall 


to the floor, holding 


and supporting it with both hands. The hands should be a should: 


s’ width apart, 


with the left hand palm towards the body, using the heel of the palm t 


pole and provide a fulcrum point, and the right hand facing the body, turned slight- 


ly over the pole to support the pivotal weight. The near end of the pole s! 
up with the right acromioclavicular joint and the pole should be parallel to the floor 


at shoulder height, with the forearms approximately perpendicular (see Fig. 323) 


Fig 324 Biu Kwun 


19. Biu Kwun 


Maintaining a low, powerful Sei Ping Ma, thrust the pole horizontally 


y to the 


shoulder as a ci 


ide using line, whilst looking in the direction of the 
strike. In order to keep the pole horizontal as it travels, the pole is rotated, so the 


hands are able to maintain a tight grip (see Fig. 324) 


Fig 325 Huiu Ma with pole angled upwards. 


20. Huiu Ma 


Transfer all the body's mass over and onto the right 


clockwise, the left leg bent with the toe just touching the floor. Simul 


draw back the pole. The right arm should be fully extended, vertical and 


the outer quadriceps (rectus femoris) of the right 
slightly bent and higher than the right (approxim 


pole is angled up and aw: 


tip of the pole at eye 


hips anti 


Dang Kwun 


left hand as, 


fixed pivot point and sharply lift the ‘han 


right hand so that the tip of the pole sharply drops verti 


cally to approximately one inch above the ground (see Fig. 326). Then sharply press 


down with the right hand, pivoting around the left hand, to drive the thick end of 


lly down and the tip sharply back up to eye level (see Fig. 327) 


6 Sharply dip the pole tip to the left of the centreline. 


Fig 327 Sharply lift the pole tip to eye 


21. Jaw Dang Kwun 


326). Then sharply press down with the and, pivoting around 


to drive the thick end of the pole vertically down and the tip sharply back up to eye 


Fig 329 Sharply lft the pole tip to eye level. 


22. Dang Kwun 


Whilst in Huiu Ma, reposition the tip of the pole back onto the c 


still at eye level. U 


he left hand as a fixed pivot point and sharp! 


of the pole with the right hand, so that the tip of the pole sharply dro 


approximately one inch above the ground (see Fig. 328) 


Then sharply press down with the right hand, pivoting around th 


driv 


e thick end of the pole vertically down and the tip sharpl 


level (see Fig. 329) 


tip to the left of the centreline. 


Fig 331 Sharply lift the pole tip to eye level 


23. Yau Dang Kwun, 
Whilst in Huiu Ma, reposition the tip of the pole approximately 6in (15cm) 


right of the centre, 


tip still at eye level. Use the left hand as a fixed pivot point 


and sharply lift 


e ‘handle’ of th 


ole with the right hand, so that the tip of 


pole sharply drops vertically to approximately one inch above 


ground (see Fig. 


330). Then sharply press down with the right hand, pivoting around the left hand 
to drive the thick end of the pole vertically down and the tip sharply back up to eye 


level (see Fig. 331) 


Sei Ping Ma with horizontal pole. 


24. Sei Ping Ma 


Transfer the body's mass into a central neutral position by dropping back into Sei 


Ping Ma, whilst lifting and pivoting the pole back until parallel to the floor, holding 


and supporting it v 


th both hands. The hands should be a shoulders’ width apart, 


with the lef 


hand palm towards the body, using the heel of the palm to support the 
pole and provide a fulcrum point, and the right hand facing the body, turned slight 


¢ pole to support the pivotal weight. The near end of the pole should line 


up with the right acromioclavicular joint and the pole should be parallel to the 


floor, at shoulder height with the forearms approximately perpendicular (see Fig, 


332). 


Fig 333 Sei Ping Ma with horizontal pole 


25. Biu Kwun 


Maintaining a low, powerful Sei Ping Ma, thrust the pole horizontally away to the Huiu Ma with pole angled upwards. 


left side using the shoulder as a centreline, whilst looking in the direction of 


strike. In order to keep the pole horizontal as it travels, 


hands are able to maintain a tight grip (see Fig. 333) 26. Huiu Ma 


Trans 


all the body's mass over and onto the right leg, rotating the hips anti 


ft leg bent with the toe just touching the floor. Simultaneously 


draw arm should be fully extended, vertical and in front of 


right thigh. The left arm should be 


fan the right (approxim: 


ly groin height), so that the 


tip of the pole at ey 


el (see Fig. 334) 


ith Lan Kwun, 


6 Sei Pin 
Fig 335 Sei Ping Ma with horizontal pole. aie a) 


. Lan Kwun 
27. Sei Ping Ma ais 


Keeping the pole horizontal throughout the movement, thrust the pole horizontally 


Transfer the body's mass into a central neutral position by dropping back into Sei 


away at shoulder level until the arms are fully locked out (see Fig. 336) 


Ping Ma, whilst lifting and pivoting the pole back until parallel to the floor, holding 


and supporting it with both hands. The hands should be a shoulders’ width apart, 


¢ palm to support 


with the left hand palm towards the body, using the heel of 


pole and provide a fulcrum point, and the right hand facing the body, turned slight 


ly over the pole to support the pivotal weight. The near end o shoul 


up with the right acromioclavicular joint and the pole should 


eight with the 


floor, at shoulder 


335) 


fearms approximately perpendicular (see Fig. 


Fig 337 Sei Ping Ma with Jut Kwun 


29. Jut Kwun 


Sharply draw the pole back in close to the ch rms are ap: 


proximately vertical again (see Fig. 337) 


